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Stratford Inn at Del Mar 


—The Resort Beautiful— 


Open All Year Cottages in Connection American Plan 


Amid surroundings that combine the 
mountains and the sea. Every 
land and water diversion. 


Nine hole Golf Course 


Convenient to Camp Kearny 


Coast Road by Motor Santa Fe by Train 


(San Diego Coun y) 


LAKE 


TAHOE 


in the 
high 
Sierras 


—a body of blue water, 23 miles long, 13 
miles wide, among mountain peaks over 
a mile high. With hotels at its very edge 
—thousands of great pines, firs and cedars, 
and back in the hills dozens of smaller 
lakes and streams filled with gamey trout. 
Everything from roughing-it to luxury. 
That's Tahoe! Why don’t you make 
yours a real vacation this fall? 


Tickets and Information at 


Southern Pacific 


City Office, 212 West Seventh St. 


Pacific Electric Station, 6th & Main St. 
Station--Central Avenue at Fifth St. 
Phones: Main 8322--Home 60641—Main 8241 


See the Apache Trail of Arizona 

















JAR has created an exceptional 
demand for Photographs. 


The folks at home want your photograph, 
in uniform, to be sure, but they may need 
reminding that you want photographs of 


them as well. 


If you will do the reminding we will 
make photographs that will please you. 


Sittings by Appointment Only 


ty 


Hoover Art Studios 


LOS ANGELES 


6321 Hollywood Blvd. 
57661 Holly 2661 


PASADENA 


Hotel Maryland 
Fair Oaks 1010 


“Minimum Carbonization” 


STUDEBAKER 


Harmon Motor Co., Phoenix 


Shave had minimum amount of 
carbonization, and can heartily 
recommend Zerolene.’’ 


VELIE 
Roesch Motor Car Co., Seattle 


‘‘we gladly recommend Zerolene 
for Velie cars and trucks.”’ 
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The Standard Oil for lian Cars 


FORD 
W.H. Wallingford, Portland 


“we know that Zerolene will give 
efficient and satisfactory lubrica- 


tion.’ 
HUDSON 


H, O. Harrison Co.,San Francisco 


“‘many owners of Hudson cars use 
Zerolene. We hear nothing but 


praise for it.”’ 


Endorsed by Leading Car Distributors 


—because the records of their service departments show that 
Zerolene, correctly refined from California asphalt - base 
crude, gives perfect lubrication—less wear, 


more power, least carbon de- 


posit. 


Dealers Everywhere and at Our 
Service Stations 


Standard Oil semi e =. 


(California) 
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—_—from 


Bullock’s 














—The section for Misses and 
Women of slight and slen- 
der figure. 

-Third Floor 











THE GRAPHIC 


SOCIAL CALENDAR 


Announcements of engagements, births 
marriages, entertainments, etc., for the 
calendar pages are free of charge and 
should be received in the office of Tau 
Grapuic, suite 515, 424 South Broad- 
way. Phones, A4482 or Broadway 
6456, not later than four days previous 
to date of issue. No corrections can be 
guaranteed if they are received later than 
that date. I.ack of space sometimes makes 
at necessary to limit the social announce- 
ments to the ten days immediately follow- 
ing date of issue. 

The public is warned that photo- 
graphers have no authority to arrange for 
sittings, free of charge or otherwise, for 
publication in Tue GRAPHIC, unless 
appointments have been made specifically 
an writing by this office. 

Unsolicited manuscripts and photo- 
graphs will not be returned unless 
accompanied by stamped and addressed 
envelopes. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Braun—ScuHuuttz. September 27. 
Miss June Braun, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick W. Braun, of Los 
Angeles, to Lieut. Lloyd George 
Schultz, R. M. A., son of Mrs. George 
Schultz, of San Francisco. 

Ecxart—Buo1s.—Miss Miriam Ec- 
kart, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
George R. Eckart, of Marysville, to 
Mr. Marsden Scott Blois, of Berkeley. 
Both are graduates of the University 
of California. 


pE FREMERY—HOIsHOLT. Miss Vir- 
ginia de Fremery, daughter of the late 
James de Fremery, to Mr. Arne 
Hoisholt, of Berkeley. 


PHILLIPS—DuNN. Miss Violet Phil- 
lips, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. James 
Phillips, of Los Angeles, to Mr. James 
Dunn, son of Mr. and Mrs. Ritchie 
Dunn, of San Francisco. 


HEIntTz—TEMresst. Miss Lola 
Heintz, daughter of Mrs. Maud Grier 
Heintz, of Los Angeles, to Mr. Norbert 
Joseph Tempest, of Yuma, Arizona. 


WEBSTER—-BOWERS. Miss Eliza- 
beth Webster, daughter of Mrs. H. 
Elizabeth Webster of Los Angeles, to 
Major Ballard Bowers, U.S. A. 


WEDDINGS 


Warp—Rocers. October19. Miss 
Engelena Sue Ward, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. William Ward, of Berkeley, 
to Mr. Charles Rogers, of Los Angeles. 

HaMILTON—Denny. Mrs. Hazel M. 
Hamilton, of Pasadena, to Mr. Robert 
C. Denny, of Fresno. 

SALISBURY—CARUTHERS. Miss Lois 
Salisbury, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
A. J. Salisbury, of Los Angeles, to Mr. 
Samuel Ramsey Caruthers, of Yuma, 
Arizona. 

BACKMAN—WINTERER. Miss Mar- 
ion Backman, daughter of Mrs. Irving 
Agnes Backman, of Berkeley, to Mr. 
Horace Kk. Winterer, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward Winterer, of Hollywood. 

ScHWARTZ—HARR»S. October 3. 
Miss Florence Irma Schwartz, daughter 
of Dr. and Mrs. S. C. Schwartz, of 
Santa Barbara, to Mr. Frank Parks 
Harris, of Oak Knoll, Pasadena. 


RECEPTIONS, DANCES, ETC. 


September 29. Mrs. G. L. Parmelee 
of Fair Oaks Avenue, will entertain 
informally in honor of her daughter, 
Mrs. F. J. Knight. 

September 29. Farewell dinner, fol- 
lowed by dancing at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. W. Somerville, of Los 
Angeles, in honor of their son, Mr. 
James Somerville and Mr. Johnny 
Cummings, who are soon to join the 
Navy in San Francisco. 

September 29. Mr. and Mrs. David 
J. McCartney will entertain at dinner 
at the Los Angeles Country Club, in 
honor of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel P. 
Caruthers. 

OctToBER 2. Moonlight dance to be 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Leslie C. Brand, 
at their home in North Glendale. 

OcToBER 2. Meeting of the Ama- 
teur players Club at the home of Mrs. 
E. T. Earle, of Los Angeles. Mrs. 


Philhp Hubbard will speak of her 
personal recollections of plays and 
playwrights. 

Octoser 6. Garden party and 
moonlight fete at the home of Mrs. 
George §S. Patton, Lake Vinyard, 
Huntington Drive, Pasadena. Under 
the auspices of Friends of the Allies for 
the benefit of the Red Cross Chapter, 
of Pasadena. 

OcroBeR 7-14. First Annual Mardi 
Gras of Southern California, at Re- 
dondo. 

OctoBeR 3. Wedding reception at 
the home of Dr. and Mrs. S. C. 
Schwarz, to follow the marriage of 
their daughter, Miss Florence Irma 
Schwarz, to Mr. Frank Parks Harris, 
of Oak Knoll, Pasadena. 

OctoBER 1. Women’s Civie League, 
Pasadena, first meeting at Tea Cun 
Inn. Alfred Noyes, speaker. 

OctoBerR 2. Opening of the new 
Red Cross headquarters at the Can- 
field home, Alvarado. Tea room and 
‘shopping district” attractions. 

Octroper 5. Friday Morning Club. 
Monthly Red Cross Benefit Dance. 

Ocroser 13. Country Fair, for the 
wounded soldiers in France and for 
the Belgian Relief. At Central Park, 


during the whole day. 


RECEPTIONS—LONG BEACH 


OctoBer 8. Naval Ball and Ban- 
quet, at Hotel Virginia, by Officers of 
Company N. of U. S. Naval Reserve 
Force. Commander Mel, guest of 
honor, and Ensign Leiri. 

OcroBerR 27. Shriners Charity Ball 
in Auditorium. 

Noveuspre 5. H. G. Wells will 
lecture before Ebell Club. 


TENNIS 


October 10. Open, GReenhbrier T. C 
White Sulphur Springs. 

October 1. Bay Counties Cham- 
pionship, Golden Gate Part T. C., 
San Irancisco, Cal. 

October 12. Open Mixed Singles, 
Essex County C. C. West Orange, N. J. 
October 14. Bay Counties Cham- 
pionship, Women’s Park T. C., San 
Francisco. 

October 20. Mount Lowe, at Alpine 
Tavern, tennis tournament. 

Miss Mary Browne has returned to 
her home in Glendale, after defeating 
Miss Molla Bjurstedt. She won 16 out 
of 27 scheduled matches. The winning 
proceeds went to the ambulance unit 
of tennis stars. 

December 24. National Indoor Jr. 
Championship, Seventh Regiment T. 
GaN. ¥. 

January 7. Midwinter Champion- 
ship, Pinehurst (N. C.) C. C. 

February 4. Women’s Invitation, 
Heights Casino, Brooklyn. 

February 6. Carnival Champion- 
ship, Beretania T. C. Honolulu, Hawaii. 

February 11. National Indoor 
Singles Championship, Seventh Regi- 


~ 


ment ©.1C., Nox. 


SWIMMING 
October 7. Half-mile championship 
for women, Ocean Park, Dorothy Burns 
and Claire Galligan will be among the 
contestants. 


BENCH SHOWS 

October 3-5. Danbury Agricultural 
Society, Danbury, Conn. 

October 11-12. French Bulldog 
Club of New England Specialty Show; 
at Boston Mass. M. JD). Littig, Secy. 

October 10-13. San Jose, Cal. Chas. 
R. Harker, Secy. 

November 15-17. 
C. Halsted, Secy. 
November Ist. 

December 14-15. San 
R. C. Halstead, Secy. Entries close 
December Ist. 

January 18-19. RoC. 
Halsted, Secy. 

The Pasadena Show will be held in 
February or March, date to be announ- 
ceed later. 


Los Angeles. R. 
Entries close 


Irancisco. 


San Diego. 


AUTO SHOW 
November 12-17. Los Angeles. 
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Better 
Wedding Engraving 


See 
Our 
Fashion 
Window 


THE GIFT 


OUR wedding stationery is one of 
the necessities that you properly 
insist on being absolutely correct in every 
detail. As our department of engraving 
makes a special study of this work, the 
imprint ‘‘Zittles’’ under the flap of your 
envelope is a guarantee of satisfaction 
that everything is just as it should be. 





We are exceptionally well equipped to 
produce the best grade of wedding sta- 
tionery in the least possible time. Our 
shops and organization are unexcelled 
and our stockroom is well supplied with 
the best of wedding stock in al] the ac- 
cepted sizes and novelties. 


Y. & ; x ttle Compan / 


STATIONERS ENGRAVERS ART DEALERS 


426 South Broadway 


SHOP WITH A NATIONAL REPUTATION 
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OWEN MAGNETIC 


Magniftes 
Motoring 


Pleasures 


“The Car of a 
Thousand 


q Those who, year after year, have been privileged to 
own every real improvement in automobiling since cars 
were first made, declare the Owen Magnetic incompar- 
able--for riding or driving. 

( This is not surprising, as the Owen Magnetic is the 
first car to positively eluminate the remaining unsatisfac- 
tory features of all geared transmission cars. 


It achieves in its one dependable magnetic unit all 
aims of the automobile industry. 
¢ The Owen Magnetic is the simplified car, embodying in one mag- 
netic unit all the mechanism which heretofore required extra paris and 


operation by cumbersome self-stariing and Ughting apparatus, clutch, 
clutch-pedal, fly-wheel, gear-shifting and braking. 


q One little finger lever on the steering wheel does all the work. 
The brake is electric and its operation is as wonderful as its 
magnetic transmission. 


q It has a powerful six-cylinder engine. Its coach work may 
be compared only with the finest European cars. 


Owen Magnetic Sales Corporation 
Of Los Angeles 


Southern California Distributers 


Owen Magnetic Cor. Seventh and 
Rauch & Lang Electrics Hope Streets 
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Copyright 1917, by E. D. Rand 
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Copyright Hart Schaffner & Marx 


A serious business fact 


f Pec every Hart, Schaffnerr & Marx suit 

we own 1s actually worth more than its 
price and will be worth a great deal more still 
three months from now, doesn’t make us any 
less keen to sell them to you today. 


(110) 


—the store with a conscience 


BROADWAY 
AT SIXTH 


HOME OF SCHAFFNER & MARX CLOTHES 
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—*A House of 
Peculiar 
Dignity”’ 


J. W. Robinson Co. 
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Blouses from Paris 


A partial shipment of rather unusually nice blouses from Paris, 
came Thursday. Of fine Georgette, of Satin, of Crepe de Chine, 
the sewing, trimming, everything, is done by hand. 
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The colors are Bisque, a new Flesh, a French Blue, all a little 


more subtle than other similar shades. 
— Prices $22.50 to $27.50 

















Coatings from U. S. A. 


American Mills now excel the best foreign looms in Coatings of 
the better quality. It gives us pleasure to say so, and we should 
like to have you see just how well our own country has done in 
the textile art. 


Plaid Back Motor Coatings 


Both Chinchilla and Burella, in Brown, Leather, Taupe, 
China Blue, Oxford and Navy, are warmer, though certainly 
softer than almost any cloth obtainable in ready-to-wear coats, 
except at rather high figures. 


—Come 654\58 inches in width and prices are $6.50 to $8 a yard 


Silvertone Coatings 
Gunniburl Coatings Loopine Coatings 


Valeria Coatings Suk Velour Coatings 


In Belgian, Rose, Balsam, Brown, Navy, China Blue, Purple, 
Cerise, Sand, Beetroot and Rose. —Priced $5 to $7.50 a yard 








And of course Scotch and English Imported Coatings and 
Velours, from France. 


Ready-to-Wear 


Painstakingly executed and very exact reproductions of Gowns, 
Frocks, Coats, Suits, from 
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Callot Georgette Lanvin Bulloz 





and other prominent Parisian Drapers. 
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SETTING FORTH THE TOWN AND COUNTRY LIFE OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 








Hoover Studio 


MISS ELEANOR COLE 


One of Southern California’s winsome sub-debs. She is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Seward Cole, of Colegrove, 
and granddaughter of former Senator and Mrs. Cornelius Cole 











NOTES OF THE WEEK 


BECAUSE A LONGSHOREMAN, suffering from cramps 
asked permission of his foreman to knock off to 
get a drink of whiskey, he was refused, and, for his 
persistence, discharged, whereupon a walkout of 3,500 
of his sympathetic fellow-workers followed. They 
now demand the reinstatement of the sick longshore- 
man and the dismissal of the arbitrary foreman before 
they will return to work. Moreover, fifty thousand 
others affiliated with kindred unions, threaten to strike 
in sympathy. This exemplifies the far-reaching effects 
of one drink of whiskey, plus the tactless foreman. 
It should be said, however, that this is the longshore- 
men’s side of the argument. The other is that the 
foreman has long been a thorn in the flesh to the unions, 
having been imported in 1907 as a strike-breaker. 
Nine weeks ago he was discharged, following repeated 
complaints by the men, but the higher-ups re-engaged 
him, and since then the bad feeling has grown more 
pronounced. As a result of this combination of an 
undesirable foreman and a stubborn management, 
in clash with what the men believe, rightly or wrongly, 
to be their lawful demands, the European shipping 
along the entire Atlantic coast may be tied up. From 
Hoboken to San Francisco is quite a Jump, but the 
other strike on the Pacific coast is similarly menacing 
although so far as can be noted, the mechanics in the 
shipyards in Northern California have less of justice 
in their complaints to enlist public sympathy. They are 
demanding an increase of fifty per cent in their pay 
at a time when the government is in urgent need of the 
finished product of their labor to meet the aggressions 
of the enemy. The ships under contract are being 
built at the public expense, and the builders are re- 
stricted as to profits. A ten per cent increase has been 
conceded at the Mare Island shipyard, controlled by 
the government, and if the same scale is accepted by 
the San Francisco shipyards, increasing wages ap- 
proximately one dollar a day over the rate paid when 
the men struck, work may be resumed. Upward of 
$150,000,000 worth of shipbuilding is in the balance, 
Seattle and Portland participating. Solr. 


REGISTRATION IN COLLEGES for the fall semester, 
advance reports indicate, will show a marked slump 
from the enrollment figures of a year ago. Not so much 
in the freshmen and sophomore classes as among the 
juniors and seniors, whose ranks reveal heavy losses 
ranging from thirty to fifty per cent. The second- 
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year men will be shy from ten to twenty per cent, and 
the freshmen, perhaps, ten per cent off from normal. 
This is war’s toll, and, always, it plays havoc with the 
college population. First to answer the call were the 
students from the training table, the noted fraternity 
houses, the laboratory and the library. It was up 
to them to set the pace for the country, and there 
was no hesitation in their response. In the western 

colleges, particularly, the falling off is most noticeable. 
Ann Arbor (University of Michigan) registration will 
show a loss of about one thousand students, and in the 
engineering course, the teaching staff is “shot to pieces ”’ 
in proper military parlance, so many of the instructors 
having accepted commissions. 


Cornell, however, is similarly hard hit, also in 
engineering. Berkeley (University of California) like- 
wise suffers in this respect, and Leland Stanford reports 
a sharp drop. University of Wisconsin, University of 
Illinois, Northwestern and the Chicago University 
all open for the fall term with greatly depleted musters. 
Yale has an enrollment of one-third less; Columbia 
will show from fifteen to twenty per cent below normal; 
Princeton will be about 600 students behind standard, 
and University of Pennsylvania fully twenty-five per 
cent off, save in the medical school, where the loss is 
much heavier. In Virginia, both V. M. I. and V. P. I. 
note a shortage twenty per cent in the former and about 
fifteen per cent in the latter, from the figures of 1916. 
Fraternity houses will feel the pinch severely. In many 
instances, two-thirds of the upper classmen will not 
report. Dartmouth, for example, will have only about 
one-third of the fraternity members, as a maximum, 
for the 1917-18 college year, and at U. of P., in several 
of the popular fraternity houses, twenty-five out of 
thirty men have taken service with Uncle Sam. 


This will make hard sledding for the house man- 
agers, and in a number of cases the doors may have to 
close. College papers will be similarly affected, delet- 
eriously, and a reduction in size and fewer issues are 
being planned. At Harvard, the losses in all classes are 
heavy, and the Crimson is likely to be ensmalled mat- 
erially. But the war has caused one important change 
at the Cambridge institution. For the first time in 
her history, the old conservative college is opening her 
medical school to women. Dean Bradford publicly 
declares there is a place in the profession for women. 
England is facing a shortage of physicians, and Amer- 
ica, he concedes, must prepare to meet like conditions 
by educating women to the service. The qualifications 
for entrance at Harvard are high, but duly certified 
women will be admitted and will follow the same courses 
prescribed for men. ‘They will receive their degrees 
from Radcliffe College. It is noticeable that at all 
the co-educational colleges the registration for women 
shows an increase. Women, in all the professions, will 
have to take the place of men. 5: Lec: 


Switzerland is exhibiting good horse sense. The 
government has suspended for sixty days a Geneva 
newspaper of German parentage for insulting attacks 
upon President Wilson and has issued warning to 
other pro-German sheets. The embargo bogie is 
causing a genuine scare among the neutral countries 
that have been feeding Germany. 


Elihu Root is no mincer of words. 


In his Chicago 


speech he insisted that arguments against the war, 
now that we are in it, are enemy arguments, whose 
spirit is the spirit of rebellion and whose effect is to 
hinder and lessen popular support. That is our argu- 
ment, precisely. There are only two kinds of Americans, 
the loyal and the disloyal, and there should be no 
leniency shown the latter by the former. 








BY THE WAY 


DIAMONDS AND OPTIMISM 
M: G. A. BROCK, head of the firm of Brock & Company, was 


honored, at a recent meeting of the American National Jewelers’ 
Association, being unanimously elected president of that organization 

The Association which held its annual meeting in St. Louis, has a member- 
ship of about 3,000 leading jewelers, nearly every city and town of any pro- 
portions in the United States being represented. 

Mr. Brock says that without exception, the outlook of members in atten- 
dance was optomistic. All declared that they had purchased heavy stocks 
and are anticipating a fine season. This is considered promising for all lines 
of business, since jewelry is, naturally, a luxury and the market is first to 
languish during a financial depression and last to recover. 

‘‘Fortunate, indeed, are the firms’’, said Mr. Brock, “‘“which were so 
situated as to be able to purchase diamonds, before the war; since prices 
have advanced and are continuing 
to do so. The same is true of silver 
and all similar fine wares. Firms 
which have been able to carry over 
from the time of lower purchase 
prices and are willing to give their 
clientage the benefit of such fore- 
sight are to be congratulated. The 
cost of all labor. and especially that 
of mining, has greatly increased 
and as everyone knows, there is no 
vocation in* which chemicals or 
steel instruments are used, which 
has not of necessity, increased in 
expense of operation.”’ 

Referring to Los Angeles, as a 
resort, Mr. Brock said: ‘“‘It is the 
the general opinion throughout 
the East that we shall have great 
influx of tourists during the coming 
winter. Those who cannot, because 
of the war, go abroad, are planning 
to come here, both for the climatic 
reasons and for recreation. People 
must have relaxation even in 
stressful times; perhaps then more 
than ever. Not every one realizes 
the effect which our tourist pop- 
ulation has upon business. Many 
a visitor seeing articles in our stores 
become habitual purchasers here, 
and infact our firm has accounts all 
over the United States. People are 
coming to understand that, because 
Los Angeles caters to the highest 
order of retail trade. it is possible 
to obtain here not only merchandise 
as good as anything in Eastern 
markets, but much that is original 
and exclusive in design and work- 
manship.’’ 


PEAKING — of 
*— Some of our American novelists 
know the meaning of it. The other 
day Vance Thompson was asked to 
speak before the Optimist Club. 
Ilaving carefully chosen his subject, 
coined some rare phrases, and learn- 
ed the subject at hand by heart, our 
good friend Vance discovered at the 
last moment, that Jahnkes’ Tavern 
was to be the rendezvous for the oc- 
casion. Whereupon, without more 
ado, Mr. Thompson expressed his patriotic opinion to the effect that he would 
not speak at any “‘German Beer Garden” ’fore Gott or the Kaiser.—Oh the 
lesser lights, the Billy Sunlights! 


Nationalism. 


R. D. A. HAMBURGER returned recently from the East where he has 
spent severa] monthe, taking observations upon business conditions, and 
revisiting some of the haunts of his earlier days. ‘‘It was a pleasure to me,”’ 
said Mr. Hamburger, ‘‘to take Mrs. Hamburger and the children over the 
grounds at old Harvard, and to recall] that part of my youth that was spent 
there.’”’ Mr. Hamburger declares that, in his opinion, our country will see 
some of the best times, in a business way, during the coming months, that 
we have experienced in our history, for the reason that our manufactories 
are learning to make so many of the things that we have heretofore purchased 
abroad, thus giving employment to many, and opening new avenues of labor. 
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GEORGE A. BROCK 


Unanimously elected President of the American National Jewelers’ Association 
predicts fine business year 


Mr. Hamburger and family motored across the continent, from Boston, ‘a trip 
he declares, he never more heartily enjoyed. 


THE WONDERFUL HOSPITALITY OF FRANCE 


(ae about hospitality! Notwithstanding the royal welcome France 

is giving Our Boys arriving on their soil, they are going farther. They are 
going to take care of them over there, and let them feel the warmheartedness 
of the people whom they have gone over to help. While at first France enter- 
tained the boys with glorious receptions, and turned out in full force to meet 
them in exchange of friendly relations, and appreciation of what America was 
doing; while it contributed to their pleasure and to making them feel at homie, 
now and later on it will aim to care for them as if they were at home, not only 
among their own countrymen, but in the bosom of their own families, and 
among their own friends. 

Through a French paper of a 
recent date, France has called upon 
her people to do more; to show 
their true hospitality in a more 
tangible way; to open not only their 
hearts to receive Our Boys, but to 
open their homes as well. She does 
not want them to feel lonesome or 
homesick. When their turn comes 
for a leave of absence, after some 
hard fought battles, will she let the 
boys go home on leave? Those 
comrades live near. The Poilus 
jump joyously onto a train; the 
Tommies cross the Channel and in 
a few hours are home again with 
their families. But Our Boys, 
what about them? They can't 
cross the ocean. Will France let 
them wander about the streets of 
strange cities and country towns, 
where even the language of the 
people is strange to them? Not she. 
I should say not!  And_here’s 
another glowing instance where 
glorious France comes forward and 
shows the stuff of which she is made. 
Committees are being formed in the 
various cities to get lists of names of 
respectable families who will take 
Our Boys into their homes, and 
treat them as their own; treat them 
as they would want their sons treat- 
ed if the case were the 
These lists will be and 
classified so that a _ millionaire 
college student will be assigned to 
a family of his own social standing 
and a farmer from the middle West 
will be able to pass his conge among 
people of his same interests, and so 
on down the line. The lists will then 
be turned over to the American offi- 
cial Commission, rue de Constan- 
tine, and each soldier, when he 
arrives, will be given the name of 
his “adopted” family, where he 
will be received with open arms. 
If he should be wounded in battle, 
they will visit him and show him 
every care and consideration they 
would their own Are they 
not his “‘adopted family’? More- 
over they will communicate with 
his people, and keep them in touch with him. 

If there are 500,000 soldiers, there are 500,000 French families waiting 
to welcome them. They will learn and live the home life of these people, and, 
after the war is over, a bond of friendship will exist, not only between the two 
countries, but between the ‘‘adopted”’ families of our boys and the real. 


reverse. 
revised 
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SAID AS LORD LYTTON 


HE PRESENT visit of Chief Justice Reading, of England, to this country 

reminds me of a witty quip of his on a former visit. He was in Chicago, 

and was being shown the interesting points in that city. One was a little house 

in which General Grant lived for a time. Shortly after, they passed a palatial 

mansion which his host carefully labelled as “‘the home of Phil Armour, the 

great pork packer.’’ “ Yes’’, drily remarked Lord Reading, “‘another illustra- 
tion of the fact that the pen is mightier than the sword’’. 





BY THE WAY 


EADERS of society with established names in the social columns have 
their miseries. They are regarded as legitimate victims by all sorts 
of exploiters, and a complete story of social agonies will never be known. 

We have perhaps a score of women socially prominent in Los Angeles 
whose names are known to every reader of the society columns; but if, indeed, 
they come under the heading of “‘the idle rich,” then wealthy idleness is full 
of woe. 

‘‘T tried that face cream you recommended and I don’t think much of it,”’ 
said a reproachful little lady to one social queen last week. 

‘*What face cream?”’ demanded the disturbed dame. 

“Why the kind that woman brought me with your message, of course,” 
was the answer. 

So the social queen grew grim with bitterness. Some unknown sales- 
woman was calmly using her name to sell her spurious face cream to lesser 
but socially ambitious ladies, with quite damnably effective results. The 
social queen indignantly repudiated her--hut que voulez vous? 


She has no 


redress. 


Then there was that occasion 
of the formal opening of an apart- 
ment house. Invitations were sent 
out bearing the names of a score 
of our most prominent “patron- 
esses’. The glamor of those names 
fetched the crowds. But those 
ladies furiously deny that they gave 
permission for any such use of their 
names. They certainly did not 
attend the party. And to cap their 
woes a facetious writer spilled over 
a lot of second rate satire at their 
expense in one of the newspapers. 
Ambitious entertainers in every 
field, from high brow concerts to 
interpretive dancing, from cultured 
lectures to dramatic readings, from 
would-be prima donnas to mono- 
loguists, all exploit the prominent 
patroness, with or without per- 
mission. These poor ladies are ad- 
vertised as endorsing every kind 
of soi-disant entertainment under 
the sun which could not hope to rely 
upon its own merits. And since 
the Red Cross activities, their 
misery is complete. For all these 
near-geniuses have firmly and fer- 
ociously decided to dedicate their 
talents to the Red Cross (on the 
fifty-fifty basis) and flock with 
their demands to eminent patron- 
esses to endorse their feeble efforts 
and draw the vulgar masses who 
do the paying. And, of course, when 
itis allin the name of the Red Cross, 
where is the flinty-hearted patroness 
who can decently refuse, no matter 
what her opinion of the entertain- 
ment offered? When she does have 
the courage to withhold her name 
she finds reproach heaped upon 
her and is beset with misgivings 
as to her righteousness. 
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G. Edwin Williams 


Everybody that wants to sell 
anything that nobody is likely to want, makes use of the name of the patroness 
—always without permission. They have been made to stand sponsor for 
freak corsets, dreadful “gift” books, pathetic volumes of weak poetry, hair 
restorers, filters, gramaphones, toothpastes, cloth cleaners, perfumes, salad 
dressing, home-made confectionery, beauty treatments, garden seeds, fertilizer, 
vacuum cleaners, hair dyes, baby food, bare-foot sandals, bijou writing paper, 
autograph Christmas cards, and spurious celebrities, until—while their social 
position may remain unimpaired—their taste is hopelessly in question. And 
what can a poor harassed society leader do to protect herself? If she took every 
one of those matters to court, her life would be one iong litigation, and she would 
furnish endless amusement for the populace. So she goes through life denying, 
repudiating, disowning; and drinks the cup of bitterness to the dregs. 
baat 
CONCERNING CHARLIE 
HILE local newspapers have been performing their self-constituted 
duty of calling Charlie Chaplin to order, and reminding him of his 
duty to his country, it was interesting to hear the opinion of Frederick Villiers, 
British War Correspondent, on the subject. Vilhiers declared that Charlie 





LIEUTENANT OVERTON WALSH 


Son of Mr. and Mrs. Frank E. Walsh, of Los Angeles, now on duty at 
American Lake 


was doing far greater service to the allies by continuing to make his hilarious 
fun, by roping in his vast emoluments, and by paying the lordly supertax on 
his dazzling income, as well as by subscribing liberally to the various British 
and American war loans, than he ever could be as a mere fighting unit in the 
trenches. Charlie Chaplin would last about a week in the trenches, said Villiers, 
for he has a very fragile physique. But his merry and uproariously funny 
films are a veritable godsend to the men who never fail to hasten, after a go of 
ghastly warfare, to find the nearest cinema and get their fill of Charlie’s merciful 
antidote for gloom, misery, discouragement, and bitterness. Mr. Villiers cited 
the case of “‘Max” the beloved French comedian, who was actually released 
from service on a petition of his fellows, who pleaded that he be saved for 
fun-making, and their precious furlough in dear Paris. And if, said the War 
Correspondent, a vote could be taken on Charlie’s duty in this crisis, every 
man in the trenches would say “‘aye’’ to his remaining to create their laughter 
for them, nor begrudge his financial reward. And it is probable that Villiers 
is right. There are millions of fighting men, but only one Charlie Chaplin. 


THE CREATOR OF BUNKER 


ARRY Leon Wilson, creator 

of Bunker Bean and Ruggles, 
is looking us over these days. He's 
thinking of putting his’ brain 
children in the movies, and he has 
come down personally to see that 
they are interpreted by clever 
people. Of course you know Bunker 
and Ruggles; and the flapper. 
Bunker wore the best eighteen 
dollar ready-made suit in New 
York, and he felt only contempt for 
his millionaire employer, who wore 
detachable cuffs. As for Ruggles, 
well he is that gentleman’s gentle- 
man from Red Gap, who has been so 
popular in song and story during 
the past two years. Nice boys, Bun- 
ker and Ruggles. Mr. Wilson who 
isone of the most sulphitic of Amer- 
ican satirists, has been equally suc- 
cessful in writing plays and novels. 
A few years ago, when he and Booth 
Tarkington were collaborating, they 
made a big success of the famous 
“Man from Home,” and of a num- 
ber of other plays. In fact, so 
prolific were they during that 
period, that the day seemed _ in- 
complete which did not contain an 
announcement of a new play by 
the Tarkington-Wilson combina- 
tion. Mr. Wilson is considering 
Jack Pickford for the part of 
Bunker Bean in the pictures; but 
the problem of picking an_ inter- 
preter for Ruggles has not been 
solved. 





THERE'S NOTHING NEW, ETC 
W. Sheffield, a swimming ex- 
* pert, well known in Southern 
California, has recently ‘‘come 
through” with an interesting pam- 
phlet on The Supremacy of the 
Crawl Stroke. ‘The craw! stroke has caused a great deal of controversy since 
its discovery. In his book Mr. Sheffield contends that it is not new at all, but 
was known to the ancients and used by them. He announces that he has made 
“‘an exhaustive search of the British Museum and the Carnegie Library of 
New York for authentic history of the stroke,” and that he was “fortunate in 
discovering a print from an Assyrian carved stone tablet dated 800 B. C., 
showing a soldier swimming to a fortress with a strongly defined craw] stroke 
action, conclusively proving that the ancients of that period undoubtedly 
propelled themselves through the water by this stroke.”’ 


This print also conclusively proves that the Assyrians went swimming (if 
that is really what they happen to be doing in the picture) in curious, pointed- 
top hats, and that their friends stayed on the shore and cheered them on by 
playing curious, gourd-like musical instruments. With this carved stone tablet 
Mr. Sheffield apparently doesn’t leave the Australians much water to swim in, 
in their contention that they invented the stroke. We hope his stand won’t lead 
to diplomatic ruptures, but the Australians have claimed the crawl for such a 
long time that we have all been accustomed to defer to them on the matter. 
They named it the “Australian crawl’ and we echoed the name. 
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HART SCHULTZ: OF THE BLACKFEET 


ART SCHULTZ is a young half 
breed Indian of the Blackfeet 
tribe. He is trying to depict on 

canvas the life of his people and the beauty 
of his great country——the west. 

After writing the above paragraph I 
have stared at it for an hour, disheartened. 
For it isn't at all the sort of thing that I 
want to write about Schultz. I want to 
write something different, something that 
will stand him out before you. But the 
thoughts won’t shape themselves. 

I have come back from talking to 
Schultz. I have looked at his paintings— 
paintings of feverish, straining action; 
paintings of pearl blue and rose distances, 
exquisitely quiet. I have said the proper 
complimentary things about them to him, 
and he has talked to me of Indian music, 
and cow punching, and the way the white 
man’s small-pox carried off thousands of 
his people, of the beauty of eucalyptus 
trees, and of the way he felt a slowly 
rising desire to paint. All these things 
are mingled in what I want to say about 
him. 

There is little of the success that is 
marked by worldly opulence about Schultz. 
He lives here in a shabby apartment here 
in Los Angeles and he seems painfully 
out of place there. His paintings are all 
about him—there is a violin hanging on 
the wal]. He is a big man physically, 
with great shoulders, but his face is thin; 
there is a drawn look about him. He talks 
slowly, and occasionally the idiom of the 
cowboy creeps into his speech. And 
once in a while he pushes his black hair 
from his face with his long, brown hands. 
has the Indian look. 
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You have probally heard of his famous father 
—James Willard Schultz—whose books on Indian 


life are so well and widely known. The 


elder 


Schultz is of Pennsylvania Dutch extraction; 


Hart Schultz’s mother was of the Blackfeet 


tribe. 


Hart Schultz is in the early thirties. When he 
was a little boy he lived on the Blackfeet Reser- 
vation in Montana. He played with the Indian 


boys and drew crude pictures with them. 


Then 


the time came when he went to the white men’s 


school. 


“I didn’t learn much there,’’ he said, ‘‘ because 
I was always interested in the pictures in the 


By WALTER VOGDES 


study books. I was always wondering about those pictures, wondering 
how the white men made them so real. Instead of studying I'd try 
to copy those pictures. When the teacher would draw the picture 
of a dog on the blackboard and write the word beside it I wasn’t in 
terested in the word, I was interested in the picture. No, I wasn’t 
much good at school studies.”’ 

There was a river in the village where Schultz lived and there was 
some grey clay along its banks. He used to go there with other Indian 
children and model figures of animals, especially horses. Most of the 
Indian children tried to make pottery, but young Schultz always 
modeled animals. In addition he hunted and fished and learned the 
Indian music which, he tells us, is infinitely varied. To a certain extent, 
each Indian has his individual music. 

“If a young Indian is courting a girl,” said Schultz, “he makes 
himself a flute. Then he composes a tune, which only he and the girl 
understand. He’ll sit around, within earshot of the girl, but out of her 
sight, and play that tune. And no one but the girl knows what it means. 
And by and by, when no one is looking, the girl will steal off and join 
him.”’ 

The Blackfeet are a very gentle people, Schultz will tell you. They 
love the arts, painting, music, sculpture. They often make poetry. 
But they are warlike, too. Years ago there were eighty thousand of 
them, but the white man’s small-pox came and--Schultz makes a 
gesture indicative of infinite desolation. 

When Schultz grew up he faced grim necessity in about the same 
way that many white boys with aspirations toward art face it. He 
wanted to study painting, but the founts of learning were in remote 
cities and he had no money with which to reach them. So he put his 
dream away for a while—and went out to work cattle. 

“For several years IJ worked with cow outfits. In 
winter time there’s not much work to do except keep 
the cattle out of the brush, but the Montana range is a 
cold place in the winter, awful cold. Believe me!”’ 
He hunched up his shoulders at the thought of it. 

‘Did you have any time to draw during those 
years?” 

“Oh, yes. Of course I couldn't work in color, 
which was what I wanted to do, because I had no paint. 
But I drew things with a pencil and I used to show them 
to the boys.”’ 

“What did they think of them?” 

His face lit up. ‘Oh, the boys liked my things. 
They— they thought they were fine.”’ 

Later Schultz came to the Arizona country and 
to Southern California where he finally had a chance to 
work with paint. He spent a great deal of time at the 
Grand Canyon. About this time a well known art 
critic saw his work. 

““He looked my work over,” said Schultz, ‘“‘and 
then he told me that I had better go back to cow work. 
That’s been a long time ago but I’ve never forgotten 
his remarks.” 

Finally the day came when Schultz was able to go east 
to art school. He and another cow man, who was also 
eager to paint, set out for the Chicago Art Institute. 
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Watching Sam, who had told her the 


water was almost lukewarm, entice 
Nellie into the surf. “‘Get your head 
wet, Nellie.” 


“Blub!” 


Somebody's cute little 
girl, about to stumble 
with a pail of sand on 


Pete the Milkman, 


who is not going to 
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and thinks she is get- 


ting on with her The young lady who won't go one step 


further, for if | once get my hair wet :t 


will look perfectly awful all the rest of the 
swimming splendidly, afternoon. 





TWILIGHT CONFESSIONS 






By BECKY SHARP 


HE warm summer 

twilight is a danger- 

ous hour. One can 
confess most anything ona 
California summer even- 
ing, sitting on the country 
club terrace, watching the 
distant lights of Los 
Angeles sparkle into life, 
as darkness gathers. 
Especially when the golfers 
have foregathered in the 
stuffy grill, and their ex- 
plosions of laughter drift 
across from the left wing 
to break the stillness; and 
particular voices can be 
recognized. 

So no wonder the little 
quartette of women waxed 
confidential. There was 
the Golf Widow, whose 
hubby’s plump jolly 
chuckle, and _ occasional! 
bursts of hilarity, reached 
them through the twilight 


NX \ 
Q 
X \ 
( calm. There was the 
: ( fourth-season girl in her 


~The «cce SSful Novelist strictly tailored sport 


clothes, about whose 

matrimonial alliance her 
friends began to despair. There was the youthful appearing widow of the 
late-lamented elderly banker, who dressed so piquantly, but whose face was so 
triste in repose. And there was the successful woman novelist, who specialized 
in cleverly becoming hats. 

The Golf-widow had been one of the loveliest girls in town when she 
married that attractive young man twenty-two years ago, whose life was now 
dedicated to the golf siren. Their one fragile little daughter, who had re- 
eonciled her almost too effectually to hubby’s golf had made a brilliant mar- 
riage two years before. 

“What a jolly laugh your Frank has” said the Fourth Season Girl a 
little wistfully. ‘“‘You must be a very happy couple’’. 

Yes, of course, oh, yes, naturally” said the Golf-Widow hastily. 
somehow it has been a little difficult since Aileen married.” 

“Difficult?” said the Lady Novelist on the alert for plots. 

“Well, you know, Aileen was such company for me, I never really be- 
grudged Frank his golf in those days, so Jong as he was on hand as a necessary 
And now—why now I'm rather at a loose end, you 
Frank did not understand, of course and thought I was getting peev- 








“But 





escort when required. 
know. 
ish. Don't laugh, but I did—I actually did try to work up the old romance 
with him. Aileen’s wedding made me mushily sentimental, I suppose. He 
looked at me as though I wasa bit demented at first. But one day I guess he had 

‘ an inkling. Anyway he 
—The G So l + WW \ a © came in breezily and start- 
ed paying me _ compli- 
ments. ‘Jove, old girl’, he 
said, ‘let’s run down to the 
beach tonight, and have a 
little dinner and revamp 
each other’. J perked up 
wonderfully and spent an 


ae 


hour dressing—very fussy 
about that curl between 
the eye-brows to hide the 
wrinkles. He told me all 
about his afternoon’s golf 
from his dressing room. I 
never was very interested 
in golf, you know dear, 
but I made a vivacious 
effort. We drove 
in a roadster and ... well, 
he put his arm around my 
waist just lke those ro- 
mantic joyriders one sees. 
It was a little windy, and 
my hat was bumped as- 
kew, and that important 
disarranged and I 
suppose I sat up and tried 
tostraighten it.“ Confound 
your hat, Mabel’, he said, 


down 


curl 





‘leave off fussing’. So I 
tried to leave off fussing, 
but I knew my appear- 
ance would not stand that 
sort of liberty these days. 
Oh, well. So we reached 
the cafe, and he ordered 
the friskiest dinner he 
could think of. Oh, it was 
so ridiculous. We both 
tried so hard. It was the 
flattest, dreariest dinner 
we ever ate. We danced 
a little, found fault with 
each other’s steps; and 6 
left early for home, sitting 
very erect. And _ the 
water had leaked out and 
the car began to smoke. 
And when [I got home 
there was a letter from 
Aileen saying I had bet- 
ter postpone my _ visit 
until the Fall, as she and 
Arthur were joining a party 
to the Adirondacks”’. 

The youthful-appearing 
banker’s widow gave her 
hand a little squeeze. 

“One good confidence 
deserves another,’ she 
said. “I suffered a much more blighting romance last September. You 
know my husband was a good many years my senior, and I married ab- 
surdly young. He was a good man’,she added hastily. “But after two 
years of decorous widowhood, I'll admit I sought a real romance. And up at 
Del Monte during the big golf tournament, things looked most promising. 
He was quite one of the best looking men there and he wore my four-leafed 
clover in his watch and won a big match. And there was a moon. And you 
know how honeymoony the grounds are up there. And ... well, it was all 
yather sweet. I came home first, but he was coming down to see me two weeks 
later. When I arrived home, I decided upon a royal housecleaning and a re- 
arrangement of the rooms. Wanted to change my whole environment, I 
suppose. When we had the place in a gorgeous muddle, my maid got very 
T sent her to the hospital, and rather revelled in tackling the muddle 
At the end of a picture-cleaning, furniture-polishing, curtain-hanging 
I got into 
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—The Bankers Widow 


sick. 
myself. 
day, with no rugs down, and chaos everywhere, I was worn out. 
an old faded wrapper, hustled up a meal for myself on a tray, found the daily 
paper, and sat me down in the midst of discomfort, frowsy and exhausted. 
Took my hairpins out, laid my switch across my knee, found a cigarette— 
and then the bell rang. J have never reached that moral strength that could 
let a door bell ring in vain. I opened it, and there stood my beau! I have 
a picture of myself saying hysterically “O-o-h! its you! That’s all, dears. 
My romance waned that Ak r 
night. He was so gentle- The ble Season G j r| 
manly and let me down . 
ever so gently. We are 
still excellent friends . 
“Tecan cap that” said 
the Fourth-Season Girl, 
with a forced little laugh. 
“I had a_ particularly 
youthful widowed mam- 
ma. She resented my 
growing up with all her 
strength. When I 
eight I had to look six. 
When J was sixteen I had 
*Mother’s 
sweetest must keep young 
as Jong as possible’ she 
would say, charmingly. 
‘Wear the little white dress 
with the blue © sash. 
Mother doesnt want to 
be an old-grandmamma 
yet! And one night when 
I dressed up in one of her 
ball.dresses for a lark, did 









was 





to look twelve. 








my hair up and looked a 
regular young lady, I went 
down and exhibited myself 
to her friends. Heavens, 
































SPEAKING 


OF ELSIE 


(With a few well chosen words about us) 


By N. E. DAY 


UR IDEA of the all but impossible is to find a subject on which Elsie 
Janis has not been interviewed. Hunting needles in haystacks and 
going for eight days through the eye of a camel without water—these 
things are merely infantile frolic beside it. 

Not that Miss Janis isn't eager, ready, glad to say snappy, original, peppy 
punchy things at the merest hint of a suggestion. She is, and does. But— 

Statisticians, who go in for that sort of thing, estimate that she has been 
interviewed in every city of the United States owning a theatre lucky enough 
to house her, by 47,543 male and female interviewers of all religions and 
nationalities, including the Scandinavian. And that— 

These word wizards have turned out 75,732 interviews with Miss 
Janis on 16,742 subjects, representing a total of 33,470,000 words, or 83,521,000 
syllables. And that these interviews, if placed end to end, would go around 
the earth six and a half times. 

So you see how it is. 

Nevertheless we approached 
our task of “getting a talk with Elsie 
on something new’’ with that in- 
considerate gaiety and abandon 
which are perhaps our chief charms 
and sources of trouble. At first we 
thought that something lofty hke 
‘*Miss Janis, the Woman’’ would 
open up new fields of thought for 
our more serious thinkers. Then we 
remembered that a chap in Seattle 
had used that line of attack. 

Next we thought of asking Miss 
Janis to tell us about her mother, 
and how inseparable they are, but 
we were afraid some news of that 
might have leaked out too. Of course 
there was dress, the movies, her 
famous Pekinese—all good sub- 
jects, yet not quite the thing. 

Right here we want to make an 
admission. And it’s this: we had 
never seen Miss Janis on the stage 
until last Monday afternoon. A 
remark like this is bound to bring 
gasps of astonishment, and probably 
will result in our loosing caste. But 
here it is. 

In the days (not so very long 
ago) when we used to save dance 
programs for sentimental reasons, 
and tobaceo coupons for economic 
ones, we fell into a slight error con- 
cerning Miss Janis. She was about 
sixteen then (and we were some- 
what older) and her clever imit- 
ations were beginning to make her 
famous. People used to talk about 
her at teas and things, and one day, 
when our opinion was asked, we 
hesitated, stumbled, and said we 
thought she was fine. And that was 
only the start. We became bolder 
and said she was superior to Cissie 
Loftus in imitations. (Somebody 
else was praising Cissie at the 
moment.) We announced that her 
work was more clean cut and vivid, 
a more completely original ex- 
cursion into the dramatic possibili- 
ties of the mimetic art. Or some- 
thing like that. 

We cited instances, we made telling gestures, we grew indignant. And 
in the end we routed our antagonist, and so became known as one of Miss Janis’ 
admirers who had really studied her art. When questions concerning her came 
up we were appealed to as an authority. We always answered calmly, called 
her by her first name, and neglected to mention that we had never seen:her 
on the stage, and that our knowledge of her had been gained from magazine 
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articles. 

Once our laurels were threatened. We met a youth who had almost met 
her at a dance, a junior prom, or some such event. She had promised to come, 
but had been too tired after her performance. ‘‘ You know it’s hard work, all 
that stuff she does,” he said. We nodded gravely. We knew. He showed us 
his dance card and pointed out the dance that was to have been set aside for 
her. Her name was written, thus, 12—waltz—~Hearts and Flowers—Elsie. 
We nodded again. Yes, that lad had it on us. 


MISs ELSIE JANIS 


“Princess of the Make-Believes,” whose inimitable mimicry 
is delighting Orpheum audiences 


As we were waiting to interview her on Monday afternoon all these 
thoughts came trooping back. And we caught ourselves thinking that if this 
interview had happened a few years back and that chap with the dance card 
could have seen us—-Oh boy! Just then Mr. Cline tapped us on the shoulder 
and said, “Miss Janis will see you now.’”’ 

(Voice: Thank heaven the interview is coming at last.) 

Kirst there was a walk through a tunnel and up two flights of iron stairs. 
Then there was a pink chintz curtain in an open doorway. Next there was a 
gracious lady—Mrs. Janis. Then came a French maid with a round, expression- 
less face. And, finally there was a girl in a blue kimona, sitting with her back 
toward us, curls falling about her shoulders, and watching us in a large mirror. 
Elsie. 

It was rather difficult at first. ‘“‘I dont know what on earth to talk 

to you about,”’ she said. 
We remarked hopefully that 
we were just as much at loss for 
Then we stared, fas- 
cinated, as Miss Janis seized one 
end of a curl, wound it up, and 
‘lamped it against her head in a 
little kid contrivance that comes 
for that purpose. All in a jiffy, be- 
fore you could say Julian Eltinge. 

“You dont mind my ;oing on 
with this?” 

“Not at all,” we said. But it 
is doubtful whether she would have 
stopped even if we had objected. 

“My hair is naturally curly,” 
she continued, putting another 
curl in a strait jacket. ‘‘But of 
course I have to do this. Isn't it 
warm?” 

There was no doubt of it. 

*‘“A man came to interview me 
in San Francisco and he asked me 
whether I wrote poetry. I admitted 
it. So he interviewed me about that 
and the books I like. That was a 
good idea, but I suppose people 
aren't really interested in what an 
actress reads are they? They don’t 
want to think of her as highbrow do 
they? I suppose they’re more in- 
terested in how she keeps her figure, 
and how she likes her eggs, and her 
love affairs---”’ 

“Love affairs!’ I interrupted. 
“Yes, yes!” 

“Tt certainly is warm to-day,” 
said Miss Janis. ‘“‘Of course I like 
California—you were going to ask 
me that weren't you? I spent nine 
weeks here, you know, working in 
the pictures. And I had a wonderful 
time.” 


a subject. 


The curls were arranged now, 
and Miss Janis picked up a powder 
and waved it threateningly. 

“Was there anything (dab) 
special (dab) that you wanted to 
ask me?”’ 

“Yes,’’ we said. “‘ How did you 
learn to twirl a rope so skillfully?” 

‘Oh. [learned that while I was 
with Montgomery and Stone.’’ 

“Did Fred Stone teach you?” 

“NO, [—swiped it.” 

‘Picked it up, as you might say.” 

“Yes, sort of.” 

How long did it take you?” We asked that question for a special reason. 
We spent weeks during one summer trying to learn to twirl a rope. And we 
never were able to get it more than a few inches off the ground. 

‘““T don’t remember exactly, but I don’t believe I found it hard.”’ 

“Do you use a trained rope? That is, one that has been broken in for you.”’ 

“No. I can twirl with a new rope. Here, I'll show you mine. It’s what 
they call a blue dot rope.” 

Perhaps that explains our failure. Our rope had no blue dots. 

‘““Who is your favorite moving picture actor?”’ 

“Well, Charlie’s a funny boy. And so is Douglas.” 

“Who is going to win the world’s series?” 


(Cantinued on page 83) 








SOLUTION OF OUR 


TRAFFIC PROBLEM 


By LAWRENCE FRENCH 


OS ANGELES is the greatest city in area in the United States. It is no 

doubt the best advertised. It has room for many times the present popu. 

lation and there seems no good reason why, in the course of comparatively 
few years, Los Angeles should not be the third largest city in the United States. 
It has unrivalled climatic conditions; it has some of nature’s most wonderful 
playgrounds at its very doors and the mountains and the sea give of their 
gifts freely to her: perhaps no other city in the world has such an abundance 
of foodstutfs, particularly fruit and vegetables, and that at all seasons of the 
year; in a word it is an ideal residence city. Nor should the industria] possi- 
bilities be overlooked, and it is a man of small imagination who can not picture 
the present industrial and manutacturing possibilities many times enlarged, 
as well as new ones added. With no natura} obstacle in the way of growth, it 
is certainly to be expected that the far sighted resident of the city, who has 
its welfare at heart, would impose no man-made obstacle, through intent 
or through careless ingorance of a barrier to growth. Los Angeles is awakening 
to the necessity of a city plan. Perhaps the agitation has at other times been 
made more or less of a political move at election and then allowed to die down, 
but with the new council] committing itself to a consideration of this necessity, 
the public should not allow this to flare up and die. Los Angeles needs a de- 
finite plan if she is to grow without restriction. Look at the older and larger 
cities of the United Stales. The overwhelming problem of street traffic could 
well have been provided against had they experienced city foresight enough 


to plan against such growth. Any one familiar with city planning realizes 





Normal Traffic Conditions 


the necessity for through streets for the free circulation of traffic, and realizes. 
further, that there should be no unnecessary barriers to those through avenues. 
Even in its present state the city is facing—and allowing to exist—a decided 
obstacle to this most necessary free circulation of trafic,—the grade crossing. 
It apparently lies within the power of the city and the state Railroad 
Commission to force the railroads to do away with the grade crossings within 
the city, and the city has asked the Commission to come to Los Angeles to 
consider the problem in detail and to arbitrate the division of cost of such an 
improvement. This is the first step in a city plan. And this first step can 
absolutely make or mar the possibilities of working out a plan commensurate 
with the unlimited opportunities for growth that this city possesses. In the 
consideration of this question, the city should not overlook the fact that the 
railroads are in no small way responsible for its growth. Railroads make a 
city commercially. They can, if not properly restricted, mar it residentially. 
Railroads are necessary to the growth of the city, and just as true, the growth 
of the city is necessary for the growth and maintenance of the railroads. Ut 
is easily apparent that there should be more co-operation between the city 
and the railroads, as well as between the railroads themselves. Anything a 
railroad can do to increase population and industries along its line will just 
as surely bring an increase in revenue. But the railroads are slow in recog- 
nizing the necessity of not interfering with the growth of the cities themselves. 
They contend—and not without reason—that having facilities sufficient for 
their present purpose they should not be forced to make changes that would 
involve greater expense. The railroads have apparently yet to come to the 
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sane consideration of the possibilities existing in cooperation between them- 
selves, the use of joint terminal facilities, where ever possible, thus releasing 
for industrial development property now used superficially. It is not an 
unusual sight to find property in the heart of the business section of a city 
used for freight yards or one-story freight houses, or perhaps merely held 
vacant to provide for the necessity of increase of terminal facilities in the 
future. 

Under ordinary conditions the relationship of a railroad to the city and 
to other railroads has been of a militant nature. The railroad is forced to 
fight its way, and when concessions are made they are made grudgingly. If 
these conditions could be changed, if only the city would regard the railroads 
in the light of partners in its growth, and the railroads would regard the city’s 
growth as their own, a great deal of time and money now spent in litigation 
could be saved. This is being recognized by some of the cities of the United 
States. Take for instance Dallas, Texas, which faced the same situation now 
confronting Los Angeles. The Mayor of Dallas, wishing to solve the grade 
separation problem as rapidly as possible, employed the services of an engineer 
whose reputation was nation-wide, a man thoroughly conversant with every 
phase of railroad engineering, and had a report made on the termina! situation 
in Dallas. The railroads of that city were then furnished with copies of this 
report, which contained several alternative solutions of this problem, and a 
joint committee of the engineering departments of the varoius railroads took 
the matter under consideration, to the end that greater progress has been made 


in Los Angeles Broadway 


in a short time than would have resulted from years of aimless dickering, 
resulting in partial settlement only. Left to themselves, the railroads can 
searcely be expected to work out a plan of grade separation that would be 
for the city’s best interests. Nor can the state Railroad Commission be ex- 
pected to have the time, talent or money to devote to the solving of this 
urgent problem. Los Angeles should profit by the mistakes of other cities. 
Chicago is today spending thousands of dollars a year in an effort to revamp 
her terminal situation, which might have been avioded had the growth of the 
city been provided for. And, incidentally, this revamping of terminals is 
costing the railroads a great deal in excess of what it would had they provided 
for future expansion and growth in a manner not to obstruet the expansion 
and growth of the city. Before a city plan is considered, or in connection with 
a city plan, the grade crossing menace as well as the general terminal sit- 
uation should be cared for. Make your etty safe first of all--beauty is a 
secondary consideration. 
The citv of Los Angeles needs a plan—no one denies that. Where a city 
plan exists—provided it be a sane one—there is orderly growth, consequent 
absence of confusion and sightly results. But before such a sane eity plan can 
be made, the grade crossing problem must be settled. This is readily ad- 
mitted by the thinking public. But this terminal question, this relocation of 
lines or grade separation, is not a question for the layman, the politician, or 
the real estate man to settle. Nor is it a problem for the railroads alone or the 
city alone. Rather is it a problem for a master mind versed in the handling 
of like problems, one who has not alone the technical ability to solve the 


(Continued on page 33) 
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HILE the “big boys’ are at the front fighting for their country, 
the “big little boys’” still at their school studies, are to be given the 
opportunity to learn how to be soldiers. 

Through the organization of the Southern Division of the National Defense 
League of California, which was effected in Los Angeles last week, there is 
soon to be begun a vigorous membership campaign, as well as an organized 
endeavor to enforce universal military training of our American boys, while 


in school. 

The National Defense League 
of California, although only two 
years old, has a membership of 
forty thousand, of which, however 
only one thousand are in Los 
Angeles. By Christmas it is ex- 
pected that the state membership 
will have reached the 100,000 mark. 

Tt was an enthusiastic luncheon 
meeting which was held Thursday 


SOLDIERY IN THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


One of the several interesting three-minute talks given in discussion of 
the League’s purpose, was that of Lucian N. Brunswig, who while declaring 
for military training for moral and physical welfare of the nation’s young 
manhood, pointed out the advantages from a “peace in war’’ view point. France, 
he said, had laid down her arms after the Franco-Prussian war with the result 
that the country was as unprepared for defense when suddenly forced into 
the maelstrom of war, as was Belgium, which lay defenseless in unprepared 


serenity under the wing of the 
Hague peace pact. In comparison 
with these two countries, war in- 
vaded and devastated, Mr. Bruns- 
wig pictured Switzerland and Hol- 
land, bristling on the alert 
defensive with their trained soldiery 
and their impregnable fighting 
ing strength. 

The fostering of democracy 
among our American boys, dis- 





JAMES C. DRAKE 


Chairman of Finance Committee 


of last week at the Alexandria, when plans 
were perfected for the organization of the 
Southern -Division. Some twenty-five or 
thirty of Los Angeles’ most prominent 
financiers, with E. G. Judah, president of the 
Merchants Manufacturing association, pres- 
iding as temporary chairman, discussed with 
enthusiastic accord, the great advantages 
which will accrue to the American boys by 
reason of universal military training. 

General C. A. Woodruff, U. S. A,, 
retired. a veteran of the Civil War and of the 
Custer campaign came down from San 
Francisco to make the principal address. 
Outlining the purposes of the organization, 
General Woodruff, who has given three stal- 
wart sons to his country’s active service, de- 
clared the need of universal training as es- 
sential in times of peace as in strife. The 
young men of the nation, he said, were be- 
coming degenerate physically and they needed 
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Member of State Advisory Board 
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training to teach them valuable and important time 





GEORGE I. COCHRAN 


Member of State Advisory Board 


cipline, patriotism, and the engendering of a 
greater moral and physical standard among 
the youths were enlarged upon by the speak- 
ers as the salient benefits to be derived from 
universal training. 

In a letter in which he unstintedly 
endorsed the plans for the introduction of 
military training in schools, Henry E. Hunt- 
ington, wrote, “ Military training will take our 
young men during the time when they arc 
building up character and forming the traits 
that will distinguish them all through their 
lives. It will give them poise, self confidence 
and will make them understand the great 
value of discipline. It will prolong their lives 
by reason of the sound physical training 
they will get, and above all things it will fit 
them on short notice, if necessary, to defend 
their country and their homes. I am of the 
opinion that the time spent by our young 
men in their military training will be the most 
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discipline and to make them phy- 
sically proficient. The introduction 
of universal military training, he 
declared, would mean a_ bettered 
manhood, morally, mentally and 
physically. 

Supplementary talks were 
given around the board by James 
Calhoun Drake, who has been el- 
ected chairman of the finance 
committee for the Southern Division 
of the League; A. B. Cass, W. D. 
Woolwine, George I. Cochran, Hans 
Jevne, William M. Garland, Cap- 
tain L. A. Ross, Harley Brundige, 
E. G. Judah, John Llewellyn, Susan 


M. Dorsey and Lucian N. Brunswig. Letters were read from several of South- 
ern California’s most prominent citizens, endorsing the organization in its 
great purpose. Among these latter were Henry E. Huntington, John J. Byrne, 
John B. Miller, Godfrey Hollerhoff, Jr., and Herbert Cornish. , 


our lives, both for their own welfare 
and for the good of their country’’. 

John J. Byrne, Assistant Pas- 
senger Traffic Manager of the Santa 
le, expressed by letter, the follow- 
ing opinion; ‘‘The situation in the 
world has been so radically changed 
by the war and there being no 
longer any safety for small or un- 
prepared countries, it is necessary 
that all self-respecting peoples 
should have a standing army suffi- 
cient to defend themselves against 
any possible aggressor. In a re- 
public, where the burdens and the 
benefits of citizenship rests on each 





WILLIAM D. LONGYEAR 


Member of State Advisory Board 


one alike, there can be no question of necessity for compulsory military service 
of every able-bodied citizen for a short period of his life. In fairness the burden 
of common <lefense cannot rest on the citizens with a generous patriotic 
impulse while the less patriotic avoid it; every man must do his share.”’ 
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PLAYS AND PLAYERS 


RVING Berlin is the chief contributor to the joy of ““Watch Your Step” 
at the Mason this week, and the mere fact that his contribution of music 
and lyrics was made three years ago does not detract a bit from the value 

of it. True, we have heard one or two of the most popular dance numbers 
before, but they did not seem old on Monday night. There is not a dull song 
in the whole three acts. Which is lucky, because Harry Smith's book 1s 
ordinary. His plot consists of one will, several lawyers and numerous relatives. 
Also one wide eyed, innocent Quaker maid who advances to the center of the 
stage, and, after getting the spotlight, asks plaintively, ““What is love?” This 
sort of thing has been going on—in musical comedy—for years. 

There is a new look about “Watch Your Step”; it is not a travel-worn 
production. But of course it is silly to expect a comparision of the present 
cast with the original one to result in a favoring of the present principals. I 
suppose it would be an economic impossibility to bring a production as costly 
as the original ““Watch Your Step” across the continent intact, and make it 
pay. And musical comedy producers are generally known to be of the sort 
who cherish sordid desires about 
making their efforts pay. We have 
to face that sad fact. 

The present principals do some 
clever teamwork, however. Helen 
Delaney, who dances Irene Castle's 
ex-part, is a beautiful girl. She is 
slim, dark, she carries herself well 
in her dances, and she is wise enough 
to refrain from singing. In the 
middle of the first act, a youth with 
the longest legs I have ever seen 
outside of a men’s clothing ad, 
enters. He is Fred Hillebrand, 
who takes Vernon's part. He looks 
somewhat like Castle, but he is 
about three times as tall. His 
dancing is comic rather than 
rhythmic. An elimination of some 
of his consciously effeminate ges- 
tures would make his work more 
pleasing. 

In the second act a curtain at the 
rear of the stage is drawn aside and 
Harry Van Fossen enters, wearing 
Frank Tinney’s clothes. Although 
he uses some of Frank Tinney’s 
lines he soon shows us that his 
methods are his own. A vigorous 
fun maker ts Van Fossen. He is 
really the high humorous light of the ¥ 
play, and he gets his quips over in 
great style. Vallie Belasco Martin, 
as the Quaker maid, has rather a 
small voice, but she tries hard to 
make it carry to the recesses of a 
large theatre. Arthur Uttry and 
Mabel Sherman, with the assistance 
of a large chorus, make several of 
the best songs worth remembering. 
An admirably conducted orchestra 
adds to the general smoothness of 
the production. 





pee bill at the Orpheum this 

week brings us Elsie Janis as 
chief entertainer. After the high, 
nasal, sheet iron voices of most of 
the young women who preceded her With 
on the bill, her quiet, throaty tones 
were welcome. In quick succession 
she gave us glimpses of Ethel Barry- 
more, Sam Bernard, Eddie Foy, Bernhardt, Nora Bayes, George Cohan, and Will 
Rogers. The illusions were satisfying, the effect was as if we had seen each 
of these famous ones step from the wings, bow, smile, say a few words, 
and vanish. Miss Janis scores her points so rapidly that one must be very 
alert to get details. Generally she gives us the whole picture and whisks 
away, leaving us wondering just how she put it over. 

Of course the imitations take a patriotic turn, Miss Janis showing us how 
different stage stars would sing a patriotic song. First comes Ethel Barry- 
more, who of course ends her song by informing us that “there isn’t any more.”’ 
Then came dear old, sputtering Sam Bernard, and Eddy Foy, with the twisted 
mouth and the mincing walk. And Bernhardt sings Tipperary as only Elsie 
Janis can make her sing it, while Nora Bayes gives us Cohan’s famous ‘“‘Over 
There’. The Will Rogers bit is done very slowly, and Miss Janis twirls a rope, 
chews gum, sings and dances all at one and the same time. 








MISS LOIS WILSON 


Warren Kerrigan at Clune’s Auditorium in 
“A Man's Man.” 


Joe Towle is, to my notion, the most entertaining of the other newcomers 
this week. He is a quiet, podgy young man, in the uniform of a theatre at- 
tache, who helps to carry a piano on the stage, and stays to explain that there 
isn't much reason for his being there, and that anyway his act will probably 
be a frost because the management has given him the wrong curtain. This 
intimate line of fun-making is interesting when the right man does it. Towles, 
with his solemnity, and his between-you-and-me manner, is very effective. 
And in addition, he is a clever piano player. 

Eva Taylor and Lawrence Grattan entertain in one of those hard and fast 


little one act farces where everyone misunderstands everyone else and the. 


result is laughs for the audience. The playlet is called ‘Rocking the Boat . 
I forget what it is was about, but it was funny. Katherine Murray, in several 
songs and changes of costume, is very blonde and tense and tremendously 
in earnest. If she were a little more restrained at times it would make things 
easier for her audience. 

Of the hold-overs, Chester Spencer and Lola Williams continue to sing 
and dance and kid the audience to 
enthusiastic applause, and Leona La 
Mar still endears herself to all right- 
minded citizens by her ability to pass 
one hand over her bandaged brow 
and, with the other outstretched 
hand, draw our most intimate secrets 
toher. The Three Bobs juggle and 
the Lovenberg Sisters and Neary 
Brothers sing and dance “Around 
the Compass.” 


“FISHE Honor System’’, a ten reel 

film by our very own Henry 
Christeen Warnack, is turning them 
away at Miller's theatre this week. 
This vivid photoplay is repeating 
here in Los Angeles the success it 
has scored in the east. It isa story 
of highly sustained interest con- 


with prisons and prison reform. 
Efficient directing and clever acting 
put the story over in great shape. 
Among the players are Milton Sills, 
Charles Clary, Gladys Brockwell 
and Miriam Cooper. 


UNKER Bean, with Richard 

Dix and Nancy Fair in the 
principal roles, continues to be the 
attraction at the Morosco. Miss 
Fair, who replaces Minna Gombel 
in the role of the determined little 
flapper, realizes the possibilities of 
the part and does some very inter- 
; : esting acting. “The House of 
Glass” is now in rehearsal at the 
Morosco and will follow “Bunker 
Bean”. It is announced that Betty 
Brice will have the role in the new 
play. At the Mason “Under Pres- 
sure’ the new K. and E. melo- 
drama will open. Sounds ultra- 
crooky, doesn't it? Bertha Mann. 
Grace Travers, Thomas McUarnie 
and Beatrice Nichols will have im- 
portant roles. 
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\ ’ H. Clune announces that he 

* has secured the first showing 
of the Paralta seven reel picture, “A, 
Man’s Man”, featuring J. Warren Kerrigan, for Clune’s Auditorium, 
beginning next week. Mr. Kerrigan's press agent evidently has no end of 
admiration for his star. Listen to these shy admissions: 

“Such a tender lover, such a fierce and desperate fighter, such a handsome 
and manly man, is Warren Kerrigan in this picture. He can well be termed 
the greatest love maker ever appearing in pictures, for Lois Wilson, his lead- 
ing lady, will be envied by all woman kind. Mr Kerrigan has appeared before 
in love scenes, but in ‘A Man’s Man,’ he absolutely outdoes himself, and all 
competitors. 

‘And as a real, genuine scrapper, he makes the heretofore great fighting 
scences in such pictures as “The Spoilers’ appear like child's play. Whether it 
is fist fighting or fighting with a clubbed rifle, surrounded by a horde of enemies, 
or fighting Indian fashion, he is right there. When he interferes with the 
smug traveler on board the railroad train, who is bothering the heroine of the 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Ff ONE could imagine a diamond of sufficient size, oue would easily fancy 
that the New York Store might have been hewn out, bodily, from its 
dazzling brilliance. 


The expansive arcades are a dream come true, for the window shopper. 


The former home of the New York was the objective of the admiring 
gaze, and its plate glass lovliness has been multiplied by many decimals in 
the Seventh street habitation. To be exact, there are 750 feet of display window 
space in the arcades of the new store. 


Without subtracting from the usual street window views, the New York 
store has acquired a triple expanse of show cases, reaching from floor to 
ceiling, around the entire distance of its street exposure on Seventh and on 
Grand. 


The promenade within the arcades is an ideal one, disclosing a double 
row of window treasures and glimpsing, at the same time, a third. 


Inside the house, a wonderful feeling of spaciousness and cosiness 
are combined. The rotanda-like effect, the warmth of the stained glass 
ceiling panelling, with the underglow of light, the graceful staircase, in- 
viting one to ascend to the commodious mezzanine, the informal placing 
of the sales cases which are far removed from the usual counters: all tend 
to make the visitor feel at home. 


Then, too, the decoration which is in ivory warmed with sienna tints, 
and enlivened by pastal shades, gives a welcome to the eye. The softness 
of the velvet carpets, throughout the house, lend a habitable air; and last, 
but far from least, many of the salespeople whom one has long known are 
there to greet one. 


The mezzanine reached either by the grand stairway, or by a battery 
of elevators, is far more than a mere gallery; for upon it are housed a phalanx 
of French fitting rooms and salesrooms, millinery quarters, and the hair- 
dressing and manicure salons which are equipped with every modern comfort 
and convenience, known to the several arts of feminine beautification. 


Several periods have been drawn upon for the decorative features of the 
store; Italian Renaissance, Louis XVI and LouisXV contributing, each, of 
their choicest motifs, which properly segregated and properly commingled, 
form a most pleasing entirety. 


Nothing could be more satisfying to the critical eye than the grand 
staircase, leading from the main floor to the mezzanine. The low, circular 
landing faced with an ornate, gilded rail forms the resting place for palms and 
other tropical plants, as well as for mannkins in gay attire. The classic niche, 
upon the second landing contains a sculptured fountain by Romanelli, rep- 
resenting the figure of a little child pouring waters from an upheld urn. Colored 
lights play upon the dancing waters, lending a refreshing note to the busy 
downtown center. 


The open grill-work of the mezzanine affords more than a glimpse of the 
half-story above, and from the Seventh street doorway, one looks directly 
into the face of the handsome clock, in French gilt, corresponding with the 
railing of the gallery—this clock the gift to Mr. J. J. Haggerty from his em- 
ployees who presented the beautiful time-piece to him, on the eye of the 
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opening of this, his ideal store, accompanying the remembrance by many 
friendly greetings and earnest wishes for continued success and happiness, 


The mezzanine, so beautiful to look at from the lower floor, is even more 
so when closely viewed. The cases for housing the merchandise are models 
of beauty and convenience, and the French evening rooms are beyond reproach 
in luxurious finish and convenience. The arrangements of mirrors are espec- 
ially commended. The placing of these luxuries which are necessities in such 
an establishment, is a matter of careful study, since both outside and artificial 
light must be considered. Then, too, a multiplicity of mirrored surfaces is 
apt to give a bewildering air, unless properly arranged. In the French fitting 
rooms, mirrors are concealed within the doors of shallow cabinets whence they 
emerge when needed, the mere swinging of a daintily carved and enameled 
door serving to expose them. The handsome console mirror sketched upon 
this page, is a feature of one of the large mezzanine salons. 


The inner rooms, where artificial light is used to test evening fabrics, 
are fitted with lighting apparatus which so tempers the light as to bring 
out the true color of the material, thus obviat!ng the disconfiting errors 
which have been known to occur, when inaccurate lighting deceived the eye 
of the purchaser as to the exact shade of the garment chosen. 


The work rooms all have excellent lighting facilities, insuring the best 
execution both upon millinery making and garment alteration. The conven- 
iences for placing and handling stock are of the most approved; and the welfare 
of employees as well as of customers has received particular attention. 


The ladies waiting rooms, upon the mezzanine are extremely inviting, 
the decoration elaborate without being overpowering and the furnishing and 
conveniences such as will tend to lead women to consider this a real downtown 
center for meeting each other, or to drop in for a few moments rest ere con- 
continueing the busy shopping round. 


From the very hour of opening, the old friends of The New York have 
flocked to the new abode, and in fact began at once to make themselves at 
home. 
greater than is at first realized, the lower floor covering 13,544 square feet. 


The increase in size over the former space of the New York is much 


The extensive arcades serve not only for display of garments, upon 
handsome figures and stands, but they unquestionably act as sales-people: 
” becoming actual purchasers, by reason of these 
Men, especially, disliking as they do to enter stores and shops, 
enjoy accompanying their wives upon a window shopping tour, and many 
times declare in favor of garments thus seen. 


many “window-shoppers 
exhibitions. 


Shopping by automobile also is a favorite amusement, particularly 
among theatrical people who visit here; and many sales are made to stage 
folk who, driving about the city espy something which strikes the fancy and 
later either call] for it or telephone to have it sent to their hotels for examination. 
The arcades of the new New York afford unbounded facilities for the grati- 
fication of this kind of shopping. 


VIOLETTE Ray 
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The color of apricots, kissed by the 
autumn sun, has tinged the velvet 
softness of this sumptuous evening 
cloak. Embroidered ornaments hold 
the drapery in place, and kclinsky 
squirrel collar, cuffs, and a_ broadly 
sweeping band around the skirt, tell 
the furry causes for this coat's dis- 
tinctiveness. As unique in beauty as 
the salons of The Unique where it 
was shown. 





Suggestive of Grand Opera, when 
the title roles are filled with world 
celebrities, is this stately Colburn 
cloak. Of Kolinsky fur, with tailless 
ermine collar and cuffs of the same 
snowy whiteness. 


HOSE who disparage Fashion decry History 
as well, for they are co-extstent. 

Together they have recorded the transition 
of man from cave dwelling to mansion; from savage 
who stained his body with berry juices for evening 
clothes and protected it from cold by the use of 
tiger skins, to the Beau Brummel of today, searching 
the markets of the world for the latest forms and 
textiles for luxurious dress. 

Far though may be the cry from those days 
when the cave-man killed the wild boar to secure 
the tusks for beads to deck his lady-love, or sped his 
stony arrow to bring down the soaring bird for 
feathering his own bonnet, to the Autumital modes 
of 1917; Fashion has been History since then, and 
Wistory has been fashion. 

In the modes of Now, those of all times are 
embodied: a kind of rlatural (vogue) selection; the 
survival of the most fit. 

All lands have contributed to the wealth of .modes 
in which we Juxuriate. Fabrics from China and 
Japan, India and the South Sea Islands, form part 
of our attire. Embroideries wrought by hands busy 
beyond strange foreign seas enrich our coats and 
dresses; plumage of tropic birds adorn our picture 
hats; and there is nothing known to dress in any 
time or clime which does not form a part of milady s 
toilet, or has not done so at some time. 

That man and his habiliments are the outcome 
of circumstances, may not be disputed; and we of 
today are as much thus molded as were those of 
ages past. And has not changing Fashion meant, 
from time immemorial, progress, effort, overcoming? 

The European war has set us overcoming, along 
lines of modern needs. 

It was fabries; it was dyestuffs, which seemed to 
have brought us to a stop; but in less than three 
years, we have mastered many arts and trades. 
As proven by our recent Fashion Show, we have 
learned to weave and dye, almost to perfection. 
Doors of industry which we had not hitherto tried, 
have opened to our touch and our country is by 
that much more independent. Fashion would not be 
denied, and to meet her requisitions, we have 
toiled and learned, have attempted and have over- 
come. And so I say again: Fashion and History are 
inseparable. 

The benificence of Fashion is depicted in her 
finished works. Behold some of her many products, 
shown in Los Angeles stores: 

A frock which fairly dances for pure joy in its own 
beauty, is the frock danzant sketched at The New 
York. Silver white in a rich, heavy weave of French 
faille it is, with brocaded bands in silver flowers. 
At either side the panel front, plisse ripples of 
Georgette crepe in silver white endeavor to escape 
and become a gown on their own account, but are 
held in leash by the brocade. The bodice, which 
is scarcely more than a double fold of the brocade 
passed across the low bust and breaking into pointed 
laughter underneath the arm—a sort of silvery 
sleeve-laughter, ending in a crystalline tassel—is 
upheld in its frank disclosures by wisps of tulle. 
Armlets, consisting of strands of cabachon pearls 
and crystal bugles, assist in lending an air of security, 
in the absence of sleeves or shoulders. The skirt of 
this bewitching creation is turned up all around 
in one of those harem tucks which make dancing 
inevitable. 

Most mannish looking is the small boy suit of 
tweeds, with its portly pockets, its big brother belt 
and that indefinable swagger which says, ‘“ Look 
at me, all grown up like Daddy!” The suit beside 
it is of white gabardine, with the long trousers, 
the sleeve emblems, and almost the tang of the 
salty sea air, the proper concomitants of naval 
clothes. These suits were donned by little Gordon 
Semmes, of film-land fame, so that the artist could 
“take” them alive at Mullen and Bluett’s. 

Three hats, at Desmond’s, were overheard dis- 
cussing the recent Fashion Show. “Jt is most 
apparent that African brown is the only correct 
thing to be’’, said one; “and especially when that 
brown is hatter’s plush. and banded in heekle, and 
massed high up with uncurled ostrich”’. 

“IT agree, as to the hatter’s plush’’, declared a 
second, “‘but it should be black; and when it comes 
to shape, could you ask anything more chic than 
these upright, rounded brims of mine? Could 
anything in ostrich excel this pompom of clipped 
flues, sprayed over with burnt goose strands?”’ 

‘‘For a truly dressy effect, brims and crowns of 
golden mesh, over-filmed with tulle in black, and 
shirred and shirred, and then banded in kolinsky 
fur, and finished with hand-made velvet flowers 
with petals tipped in gold—need I tell you that 
nothing could be more effective?” asked hat number 
three, at this Desmond conclave. 

A suit of oak-leaf green suede velours, is just 
as distracting, as is the wont of garments discovered 
at Harris & Frank's. 

The coat is in the new long waisted cut, with 
skirt set upon the edge of a Jong point below the 
hips. When one has decided this to be the most 


The debutante whose clothes pro- 
vram numbers a frock lke this, of 
pink tulle and flowered taffeta, will 
not be lonely at a dance. A girdle 
formed from flowers of silk, potently 
protests against all wall-flowering. 
Worthy of its home, in those mauve 
salons at Bullocks, where are found 
little women’s clothes. 





Quest cf enchanting collars leads 
to this kolinsky one, on a suit of oak 
green velours. That the coat adores 
it ig proven by the way it hugs it to 
its breast. Another point about this 
coat is the very pointed way in 
which the waist grows long and 
pointed to well below the hips. This 
suit 18 a reason why we go to Harris & 
Frank’s. 
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s like to play at being 
shipmen, or important 
gons, in such suits as 
ed at Mullen & Bluett’s. 
an who posed in them is 
Jorden Semmes. 











Lovely secrets are confessed hy 
this frock danzant in brocade of silver. 
A pretty neck and rounded arms, 
twinkling feet and slender ankles 
are among its frank revealments. 
Disclosed by The New York. 





Such man-tailoring as this new 
Norfolk coat, devised by TEddie 
Schmidt is why women importune him 
to also make their clothes. Note the 
military trimness and the long, slim 
lines of the coat, with its inward 
curving waist line! 


slriking feature of the suit, the eye is caught by the 
double-breasted fastening. But before one can quite 
define this as the most potent charm, the collar has 
enfolded one by its undisguised allure. It is of 
kolinsky and one point is buttoned, as if inad- 
vertently, under the fastening of the coat! The 
other makes its pointed remarks guite higher up, and 
then goes on about its business around the neck. 
The side seams of the coat back become the belt 
in front and fasten with the same big bone buttons 
which elsewhere set their seal upon the distinction 
of this unexpected coat. The long tight sleeves 
have kolinsky cuffs. 

Girls must dance, and the one who is so fortunate 
as to become the owner of the debutantes frock, 
sketched at Bullock's, will never be a wall flower. 
Of flesh silk tulle are its slim, pouffy skirts—there 
is more than one of them, despite of slimness. The 
bodice, a vertible little-girl affair, is made with a 
rounded neck and the quaintest possible sleeves. 
Searcely sleeves at all are they, till cuffed into 
being so. Imagine cuffs set high upon the arm as 
almost to be shoulder cuffs! You might say the 
skirts were also cuffed, for the effect is similar. It 
is made by a broad band of turquoise taffeta, 
flowered in blue and mauve and quaintly corded at 
the top, just below the knee. The girdle is a twist 
of mauve and turquoise flowers, held fast at the 
back by a lover's knot of silver ribbon. Silver also 
gleams through the mazes of the flesh tulle skirts. 

Panne velvet in the color of ripe apricots, with 
that rosy tint upon their cheeks where the sun 
has kissed them; such is the wondrous opera cloak 
sketched at The Unique. Dolman sleeves, be- 
lokening it the first of Fashion’s favorites, are 
banded with kolinsky squirrel, which most popular 
of Parisian fur is also the great collar and the sweep- 
ing band around the skirt. Most unusual are the 
square ornaments of velvet appended upon either 
side and sceming to hold in their magic grasp the 
lavish ‘folds of the panne velvet flounce. Rich tassels 
falling from the square points of the velvet orna- 
ments add their tones of luxury to this wondrous 
cloak. It will escort a gown of the same color and 
material, rather simply builded, upon long, svelt 
lines and endowed with the pointed train which is 
one of the season's pronounced successes. 

Purple and gold! The colors associated with 
royalty; and regal indeed is that cloak sketched at 
Blackstone's, by our artist. The purple is subdued 
as are all of Fashion's autumn colorings. The purple 
of ripe grapes, when crushed to express their essence, 
and yet by some sorcery made to retain the bloom of 
fruit on the vine, untouched; such the coloring of 
the velvet from which this sumptuous cloak 1s 
made. And, as though such wondrous coloring were 
not enough to fascinate the fancy, the top—above 
a long, low waist-line, and the sleeves—inevitably 
dolman—are of the selfsame tone in velvet under- 
shot, or rather underwoofed, with gold which 
emerges into plaiding, in squares so widely separated 
as to almost defy the following eye. A taupe fox 
collar and fox sleeves do their furry bit, adding to 
the distracting loveliness of this coat. The hat which 
shadows it--lest it get away-——is a Lewisohn of 
taupe velvet, with a draped crown such as no other 
maker compasses. A taupe squirrel band and an 
udded one of silver ribbon, relate the crown and 
brim, the latter faced with flesh pink velvet and 
owning such a graceful sweep as Gainsborough liked to 
embody in his portraits. Every line and curve of it 
declares that it is glad to be in a place so beautiful 
as Blackstone’s new millinery French rooms. 

Man-tailoring is as much a part of woman's dress 
as are couturier-made gowns and frocks; and this 
new man's model in Norfolk coats, devised by 
Eddie Schmidt, lives quite as much for feminine 
approval as for that of man. In other words, it is 
a man’s coat which may easily be subverted to 
woman’s use as are so many of the fashions. 

Eddie Schmidt made his reputation by making 
clothes for men, and was perhaps beguiled into 
woman's tailoring by just such mannish clothes 
as this new Norfolk coat. The slender lines, the 
incurving waist, are characteristic of both men’s and 
women’s tailoring of the present season. The snugly 
setting pockets, the trimly fitting belt—all are 
adaptable to either men’s or women’s coats. Gray 
gabardine is its material. 

Kolinsky and tail-less ermine are the ingredients 
of this superb Colburn opera cloak. Just to say 
‘“kolinsky’’, though, gives no adequate idea of the 
furry elegance of this darkly brunette cloak, for 
there’s kolinsky and kolinsky and this Is of the best. 
The generous collar, which becomes a broad surpliced 
front, is of ermine pelts without the tails, matched 
to form corrugations, and the kolinsky is also 
formed into stripes to simulate a shoulder cape, 
upon which the cloak skirt is flounced. The latter 
is striped up and down, by arrangement of the skins. 
The cuffs, which form almost the entire sleeve, are 
of ermine also. This Colburn production is lined 
with white faille silk, brocaded and flowered in 
petunia shades and black. 





This ermine shoulder cape at 
sSwobdi’s is one reason why ermibe 
is Imperial fur. The hat respects the 
modish trimming maxim; “‘Oh = so 
very little, and that little, of the best.’ 
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Could ripe grapes be crushed by 
velvet and lose no whit of blocm, 
they would be the color of this regal 
coat at Blackstone’s. The taupe hat 
is a Lewisohn, as the sophisticated 
glance could tell, by the drapery 
of the velvet crown and the broad 
brim’s gracious lines. 









IONEERS in Patriotism might be an appro- 
priate title for one or two of Los Angeles’ most 
active Red Cross workers, and first among 

these comes the name of Mrs. Berthold Baruch, 
prominent club and society woman whose activities 
just now are diverted to the great humanitarian 
cause. Mrs. Baurch bears the distinction, shared. 
perhaps, by none other of the Red Cross’ present 
local workers, of having been, not only a charter 
member of the California Red Cross Society, but of 
having served as president of the Los Angeles 
division during those memorable days, nearly a score 
of years ago, when the country was just emerging 
from the Spanish-American war. 

By a chance perusal into the early files of The 
Grapuic, then published under the name of The 
Capita, the past activities of the Los Angeles 
chapter of the Red Cross were 
startingly linked with the present. 
It was a Special Red Cross edition, 
published 23, 1899, 
and its pages spread forth in 
pictorial and printed form the 
history of the organization, then 
in its toddling infancy. 

Pictured among the little band of 
earnest Red Cross workers was a 
facimile of Mrs. Berthold Baruch, 
designated by the identitying 
lines as ‘“‘president of the Los 
Angeles chapter of the Red Cross 
Society’. There was also a 
picture of Mrs. H. J. Woollacott, 
who is now Mrs. Butler and still 
a resident of Los Angeles. 

These but two of the 
original members of the little 
chapter, which since has grown 
into a membership of many thous- 
ands. Their volunteer duties then, 
as now, were making bandages and 
collecting the innumerable ‘‘com- 
forts’? for the soldier boys, and 
sadder still were their self-assumed 
administrations to the wounded 
lads whom the aftermath of that 
past war brought back into their 
midst. 

“Some one has called it the 
“Associated Order of Motherhood’ 
—this Red Cross society of which 
Mrs. Berthold Baruch and her co- 
laborers are the local represent- 
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atives—and the name fits’’, began 
the story of the Red Cross activ- 
ities in that special edition of 
The GrRapuic nearly twenty years 
ago. And then in conjunction 
with the history of the organ- 
ization there followed a number of 
pictures of prominent Los Angel- 
ans, many of whom have in 
the subsequent interval of years, 
passed into the Great Unknown; 
many of whom like Mrs. Baruch 
are now ‘doing their bit” with patriotic ardor. 

Members of the War Board as pictured, included, 
the late Brigadier-General, H. G. Otis, president; 
the late J. S. Slauson, vice-president; J. R. New- 
berry, who although moved from Los Angeles is 
still listed as a Southern Californian; the late John 
F. Francis and J. O. Koepfli, the latter being one 
of the foremost of today’s workers in the big pat- 
riotic movements. Captain J. W. IF. Diss, now 
deceased, was pictured in army regalia as officer 
in “Battery D’’, as was First Lieutenant McKeeby. 
The latter it is interesting to note, is “‘doing his bit”’ 
for his country now, having, however, been promoted 
recently to the rank of major. 

Captain F. J. Cressey and L. E. Behymer were 
pictorially prominent in that special Red Cross 
edition of twenty years ago, the former as chairman 


Osear Maurer 
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of the executive board of the society and Mr. 
Behymer as financial secretary. Captain Henry 
Steere, who organized and commanded “ Battery 
D”’ Miss M. H. Peniston, vice-president of the so- 
ciety; Miss Mary E. Haynes, Mrs. H. H. Day and 
Miss Evelyn Hamburger were also included in the 
pictured history of the Red Cross’ pioneer days. 

But while reminiscing through those pages of 
that long ago edition of The Grapnic there caught 
the eye a brief society item announcing the contem- 
plated departure of ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. Berthold Baruch 
and family’’ for a year of travel in France and Ger- 
many. This called to mind that the afore-mentioned 
‘family’ is now quite grown up and its members 
are patriotically ‘doing their bit” for their country 
in the present strife. Mr. and Mrs. Baruch received 
word just recently that their son, Arthur, now in the 





MISS KATHERINE TORRANCE 


Daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Lewis C. Torrance, of Los Angeles, 
gs S 


and one of the popular members of the younger set 


hospital department at Manilla, is hoping to re- 
ceive his commission as lieutenant soon, while 
another son, Roland Baruch is at American Lake 
at present preparing for active service abroad. 
Apparently there is to be little cessation from 
travel this year, for as rapidly as summer sojourners 
come home again, there is a contingent of Southern 
Californians all packed and ready to depart east, 
south or north fora bit of a fall trip. Quite a number 
of Pasadenans are among these. Mrs. Louis Blank- 
enhorn and her daughter, Miss Louise Blankenhorn 
are included among the returning ones, having re- 
cently concluded an extensive visit in the east. 
Mrs. KE. D. Neff of Altadena has both departed and 
returned within the month. She accompanied her 
son, Andrew, and her daughter, Miss Della Neff to 
Berkely, where the two young folk entered the 
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Miss Neff, incidentally, 
will include among her studies. the automobile 


University of California. 


course, planning with patriotic enthusiasm to learn 
the component parts of an automobile and _ to 
master the intricacies of motoring, with a view to 
tendering her services later as an ambulance driver 
in France. Miss Irene Grosse of Pasadena is still 
in the east, where with her father, she is enjoying 
a motoring trip through the Bretton Woods and the 
White Mountains. Her sister, Miss Florence Grosse 
returned recently from a trip to Del Monte and 
Lake Tahoe, but left shortly for another visit to 
that beautiful section of California. Mr. and Mrs. 
A. F. Gartz, Jr., are passing a part of their honey- 
moon in Altadena, house guests of Mr. Gartz’'s 
parents. Mr. and Mrs. A. FEF. Gartz made a 
recent week-end trip to San Francisco, but are 
back again. Mrs. Gartz §r., in 
the interval enjoyed a short stay 
at Hermosa Beach. 

Two of Pasadena’s most pop- 
young men have recently 
received commissions in the army, 


ular 


Edwin Lawyer having been pro- 
moted to a first lieutenantcy in the 
Pasadena Ambulance Corps, No.1, 
while Elliott Bandini has received 
word that he has been commission- 


ed a second lieutenant in the 
Engineer Corps. Mr. Bandini, 
it will be remembered, was 


married only recently to Miss 
Mildred Shlandeman, and soon 
after wedding he received 
notification that he had 
selected to go with the second 
quota of Pasadena draftees. With 
all arrangements made for his 
departure and within a few days 
of leaving, Mr. Bandini received 
word of his commission as an 
officer. He is 
orders from the government. Mr. 
Lawyer is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. George W. Lawyer and one 
of the Crown City’s most promin- 
ent young men. 

Colonel Beecher Ray and Mrs. 
Ray have recently returned from 
the east, where much of their time 
was spent in Washington and in 
New York. While in Los Angeles 
they will be guests at the Lanker- 
shim Hotel. At present they are 
planning a trip to Arrowhead. 
which will take them away for a 
few days. 

The Friday Morning Auxilary 


his 
been 


now awaiting 


Club will entertain the evening 
of October 5, at their monthly 
Red Cross Benefit Dance. Those 
who will assist In receiving are 
Mrs. Charles L. Bagley, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry Carr, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Owen, Dr. and Mrs. 
Donald Skeel, Mr.and Mrs. Charles Bent, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. B. Plank, Mr. and Mrs. William Kk. Chanders, 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Holmes, Mrs. James Scott, and 
Mrs. John T. Coleman. Among those who will en- 
tertain individually that evening are Miss Josephine 
Ware Leavett, Miss Jessie Norton, and Mrs. L. F. 
Verdick. The popularity of these affairs has produced 
Already over 
twelve hundred dollars have been taken in since these 


practical results in aiding Red Cross. 


monthly benefit dances started, due in part to the 
cooperation of those who are interested in the work. 
The invaluable aid of the local talent, who have 
done so much to make the ecard parties and the 
as the pro- 
ceeds have proved, has greatly made for the success 
of the whole. October 5, is the opening of club 
day for the Friday Morning Club. 


vaudevilles alluring entertainments, 
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HAT the east must now 
share with the west apart 
of the honorsas to fashion 
authority, 1s quite evident from 
the pre-eminent character of the 
metropolitan stores which are 
making Los Angeles the wonder 
of not only our own southland 
residents, but visitors also. 

That it is no longer necessary 
to eall upon New York or Chi- 
cago to meet the demands of 
vogue’s latest decrees, is estab- 
lished very conclusively by the 
lavish, extensive, and authorita- 
tive displays in the windowsand 
showrooms of our representa- 
tive establishments. 

While the Los Angeles Fash- 
ion Shows are looked upon as 
feature events, and in reality 
are made such by both public 
and the stores themselves, as a 
matter of fact there is a contin- 
uous exposition of fashions 
which keeps always apace or a 
little ahead of seasons, and 
serves as a guide to correct 
vogue for those who wish to be 
in accord with the trend of 
modern ideas. 

One of the particularly note- 
worthy examples of authorita- 
tive fashion displays of the Los 
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NOTEWORTHY WINDOW DISPLAYS 





Angeles stores is that of Barker’s, 
whose half-block of windows on 
lower Broadway have become 
an inspiration to lovers of beau- 
tiful homes. 

The two illustrations here, 
reproducing recent settings, con- 
vey a hint of the high charac- 
ter of the furnishings which dis- 
tinguish the stock of this well 
known establishment. 

Meeting the requirements of 
the finer type of homes, the 
Barker Studios, devoted to the 
more exclusive furniture and in- 
terior decoration, have not only 
in hand many important com- 
missions, but a surprisingly 
large” number of completed 
achievements which not only 
add fame to the homes of our 
beautiful Southwest, but are a 
credit to this establishment. 

The extensive resources in 
facilities, as well of stocks, makes 
it possible now for Barker Bros. 
to assume responsibilities in the 
developing of distinctive homes 
which need no longer be sent to 
eastern firms, and which should 
be a source of gratification to all 
of us who have the devotion 
and loyalty of our Southland at 
heart. 
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Hotel Alexandria 


Will never fail to please your guests | 
and relieve you of all the little petty 
details so necessary in the success of 
the affair, but so trying tothe hostess. 


HOTEL ALEXANDRIA 


place at 


VERNON GOODWIN 
Vice- President and 
Managing Director 




















Decorative Art Lamps 


E are showing a wonder- 
ful collection of foreign 
and domestic art lamps 


that will appeal to the lover of 
things beautiful and artistic. 








| 

| 
The collection embraces a wide 
diversity of designs in floor and 
table lamps. The shades are in 
exquisite silk effects and also in 
parchments decorated by Euro- 
pean artists. 





A hozarre and highly 
decorative lamp from 
(ile COVLECt? ONL 09 
Farmer— New York 


The lamp bases are in hard 
carved wood—with mahogany 
and gold finish. ‘There are also 
laquer bases finished in old ivory 
and in Chinese colorings. 





Visitors are invited to review 
the many rare and beautiful 
gift subjects on display in our 
Department of Foreign Art 
Goods on the second floor of our 
establishment. 
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LAYING tennis up in the skies, may sound 
quite startling, but this is virtually what a 
party of famous racket wielders did last week- 

end, and what is more interesting vet, they are now 
enthusiastically another — similar, 
although more pretentious match there in the near 
future. In the party were Mr. and Mrs. Tom 
Bundy, the latter most widely known as May Sut- 
ton Bundy; Mrs. B. O. Bruce, Mr. Simpson Sinsa- 
baugh, both of whom are almost equally famed in 
the tennis firmament, and Mr. Frank T. Widney. 
A week-end trip to Mt. Lowe was made by the 
quintet, which enjoyed a tryout of the new cement 
tennis courts, just completed at Alpine Tavern. 
The rarified air of the mile-high tennis court effected 
no difference in the magnificent 
wonder play of thes famous tennis 
title holders, nor did the altitude 
make any differencé in the breath- 


planning for 


ing of the players. -The new and 
novel tennis court isideally located 
from an artistic point of view. It 
has been built -half way upward 
between Alpine Tavern and In- 
spiration Point, on a sightly level 
which gives a clear and beautiful 
view of the summits, both of Mt. 
Lowe and of Mt. Wilson, where the 
big observatory can distinctly be 
seen. It is small wonder that plans 
are already being made for a more 
elaborate and pretentious tennis 
tourney to be held in the near 
future up on that mile-high tennis 
court, somewhere between the earth 
and the sky, with all the wondrous 
glories of nature to form the back- 
ground. As now planned the forth- 
coming tennis match on the Mt. 
Lowe tennis court will smack of 
the nature of an old-time Round 
Robin convention, to be held on or 
near the twentieth of October, 
when the moon should beome 
an active enthusiast. The 
event will undoubtedly draw a large 
quota of prominent society folk 
from Los Angeles, Pasadena, Santa 
Monica and other of the nearby 
cities, to the mountain-top for this 
out-of-the-ordinary tennis 
and week-end party. 

Bring your own cup and saucer 
to the Red Cross tea to be given 
next Tuesday, October 2, at the 
former Canfield's, 
Kight and Alvarado streets. Then 
to make sure that the new head- 
quarters of the American Red Cross 
will have a generous supply of 
dishes for further use, you are kind- 
ly invited to sip your tea and leave 


mateh 


home of the 


your cup and saucer as a donation. 
All sorts of pretty things have al- 
ready been donated for this opening 
event and besides the arrangements made for the 
training classes for Red Cross nursing there is to be 
wonderful opportunity for “‘my lady” to do her 
delightfully interesting as well as economical shopp- 
ing. The woman who has had the means to pur- 
chase at hearts desire and has a wardrobe of ex- 
pensive frocks of which she has tired, she can give 
them to this Red Cross shop and glory in new gowns 
at the same time knowing that she has done another 
good deed for charity. 
who has always longed for these creations of the 
modiste’s art can also glow patriotism for she can 
purchase all sorts of nice things at reasonable prices, 
have them fitted to her and thus be able to satisfy 
her conscience that she has contributed her share 
to the Red Cross work. One might go on and on 
in telling of the dainty things to be obtained, but if 


The woman of lesser means 


THE WEEK IN SOCIETY 


you want to be patriotic and lend your own aid to 
this original and splendid idea, then you must not 
fail to patronize this new and novel “shopping 
district’’. 

Of much interest to their many friends in Los 
Angeles was the recent announcement of the mar- 
riage of Dr. Agnes Scholl, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. 
Albert Scholl, and Dr. John Carroll Ruddock, as- 
sistant surgeon of the United States Navy, stationed 
Washington. The wedding took 
place in the chapel at Newman Hall, Berkeley, 
where the young people met several years ago and 
the Rev. Thomas Lantry O'Neill. chaplain of the 
The bride 


wore a gown of white satin, her veil of tulle being 


at Jremerton, 


Newman Club performed the ceremony. 





MISS CORINNE EISENMAYER 


Attractive daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Eisenmayer, and one of 


Los Angeles’ active young Red Cross workers 


caught to her head with orange blossoms and she 
carried a shower bauquet of white orchids and 
lihes of the valley. She was given into the keeping 
of the bridegroom by her father, Miss Marguerite 
Scholl sister of the bride and Miss Norma Wheeler, 
both of Los Angeles, served as bridesmaids and were 
attractive in their frocks of pastel shades of pink. 
The groom wasattended by Lieutenants Fenton and 
Marston Blois. Following the ceremony a buffet 
breakfast was served and immediately afterward 
Dr. Ruddock and his bride left for a motor trip to 
Bremerton where they will make their home. The 
bridegroom is a member of a family that has been 
prominent in the northern part of California for 
many years and is the son of Attorney and Mrs. 
J. C. Ruddock. 

Mrs. Samuel T. Clover, whose friends in Los 


Angeles and other Southern California cities are 
legion, left Wednesday of last week for Richmond, 
Virginia, where she and Mr. Clover have been mak- 
ing their home during the last eighteen months. 
While in Los Angeles, since early in July, Mrs. 
Clover has been visiting with her mother, Mrs. S. A. 
Woodeock and with her two daughters, Mrs. J. Y. 
Wachtel of North Berendo street, and Mrs. Hal 
Gorham of Colegrove. Her old-time friends ac- 
corded Mrs. Clover a most cordial welcoming and 
many informal but none the less delightful courtes- 
les were extended her while here. Mr. and Mrs. 
Clover are soon to be joined in Richmond by their 
son-in-law and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. J. V. 
Wachtel, Jr., and their three attractive children, 
Jack, Katherine and Phillip. Mr. and 
Mrs. Wachtel and family left Sun- 
day on their eastward trip, making 
the cross-country journey by auto- 
mobile. They plan a month or so 
for the trip, stopping at various 
points along the route, with several] 
Mr. Wachtel will 
enter business in Richmond. 


days in Chicago. 


Of exceptional interest is the news 
which has come from Paris. France, 
announcing the marriage of Miss 
Daisy Polk, prominent socially in 
San Francisco, to General Marie 
Joseph Louis de Buyer of the French 
army. The wedding took place 
less than a fortnight ago in the vil- 
lage of Vitrimont, near Luneville, 
in Lorraine, and among those who 
witnessed the ceremony was General 
Petain, the French commander-in- 
chief. As Miss Polk she has been 
doing war relief work of various 
kinds for more than a year and since 
early this year has been in charge 
of the reconstruction of the village 
of Vitrimont. In other villages of 
the devastated districts of France 
this social leader of the west coast 
has worked untiringly as well. 

At a dinner party given at the 
Woman's Athletic Club in San 
Francisco recently by Mr. and Mrs. 
Ritchie Dunn the engagement of 
their son, Mr. James Dunn to Miss 
Violet Phillips, charming daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. James Phillips of 
Los Angeles was announced. The 
wedding is not to take place for 
several months. 

It is Captain Carleton Burke, 
popular bachelor 
brother of Miss Louise Burke, who 
only recently returned to his Los 
Angeles home from Montana where 


now, for this 


he was sent to secure a number of 
mounts for the Government, has 
received his commission asa captain 
in the Quite naturally, 
Captain Burke is in the cavalry, 


army. 


where through his skill and daring asa polo player he 
will serve his country as an expert horseman. 
Miss Louise Burke and Captain Burke entertained 
a few friends at dinner the other evening, following 
the latter's return, and later cards formed the 
diversion. 

Mrs. E. L. Hopper has returned to her home in 
Los Angeles after a three months’ stay in Kansas 
City, Mo., where she enjoyed a visit with relatives 
and friends. Mrs. Hopper’s daughter, Mrs. Kelly 
Reese who passed the summer months in Los 
Angeles has departed for her home in Portland, 
Oregon. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leigh Garnsey and their three 
children, Ruth, Marion and Leigh, Jr., have returned 
to their home in Los Angeles again after having 
passed the summer months at Hermosa Beach. 
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HART SCHULTZ: OF THE BLACKFEET 
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(Continued from page 10) 


His friend's name was Jim McMurdo. 

‘‘ Before we left,’ he said, “‘a friend of 
ours told us wed come back soon. ‘You 
boys won't last long in that big city,’ 
he told us. When we reached Chicago 
we had our western clothes on and our 
big hats and we noticed that people were 
staring at us. 

“What's the matter with us?’ Jim 
said. 

“ “Tt’s our hats,’ I said. ‘They think 
we look western.’ 

‘The streets were crowded with people 
and automobiles—you could hardly turn 
around. IJ never saw so many automo- 
biles in all my life. Jim and I felt lost; 
we didn't know which way to go. Jim 
had never been outside of Arizona before. 
Once we came to a big stretch of water 
and Jim said it was the ocean. 

**No, I said, ‘that’s a lake—Lake 
Michigan.’ I remembered it from study- 
ing geography. 

“““T know better,’ said Jim. ‘It’s the 
ocean; I know it is because you can't 
see the other side.’ 

“Finally we reached the Art Institute 
and we met the dean. He looked us over. 

‘“*T presume you're from the west,’ 
he said. 

** “Ves, sir.’ I said. 

““He asked us where we had gone to 
art school and Jim told him we hadn't 
gone to art school at all. 

“So they put us in the beginners’ 
class, but after they saw what we could 
do they took us out and we went before 
the dean again. 

‘ *You boys have studied art some- 
where,’ he said. 

*< “No, I said, ‘we're both self-taught.’ 

“Well, what do you want us to 
teach you?’ he asked. 

“ “About the anatomy of the horse,’ 
I said. ‘We've come all the way from 
Arizona to learn about that.” 

‘““We can't do that, he answered, 
‘because our horses aren't like your 
Indian horses. But we can teach you 
how to handle color—we can teach you 
technique.’ 

“What is technique? I asked. 

“He had a hard time answering me. 
And do you know, a great many other 
people have got twisted trying to explain 
to me what technique is. I confess that 
I don't know certainly what it is now. 

“Jim and I stayed in Chicago for 
quite a while—almost eight months. I 
suppose we learned a great deal about 
art there, yes, I suppose we did. At 
any rate we had a good time going around 
with those boys and girls who were 
studying at the Institute. They were 
a good bunch and they knew how to 
enjoy themselves and plan parties. It 
was too exciting for me, but it was fun 
while it lasted. 

‘“But we never got over being home- 
sick for the west; we often felt cramped 
by those high buildings all around us. 
No matter how hard we tried to accus- 
tom ourselves to that life there was 
always a restless feeling in us. 

**One day we received a package from 
our friend back in Arizona—the man 
who had said we’d come back soon. We 
opened it and there was some sage brush 
inside. Jim McMurdo picked it up and 
smelled of it. Then he threw his hat 
on the floor. 

* “By God! he yelled. ‘That settles 
it. I'm going back! 


‘And he did go back, while I followed 
him a few weeks later. 


“IT want to paint the west—the west, 
and the Indians, and the Indian horses. 
Very few men have done that well. 
Remington did his things are fine—he 
knew how. And Charles Russell knows 
how. But many of the other painters 
fail. They seem to think that they can 
simply come out here, sit down, and 
paint Indians and Indian horses. But 
they can't. They have to live with them 
to know them. There is so much to learn 
It can't be 
learned in a hurry—you have to sit 
around and think about it, and leave it, 
and come back to it many times.” 


that can't be explained. 


“Do the Indians appreciate your 
work?” 

“Ah, yes! Sometimes I take a picture 
and place it before an old Indian. His 
eyes light up, but he doesn't say much. 
Sometimes hell sit and look at it for 
an hour without saying a word. Indians 
don’t talk much.”’ 


Schultz’s Indian name is Black Eagle. 
But he signs his pictures Lone Wolf— 
a name that was given him by an old 
Navajo. 


“‘T have spent a great deal of time on 
the Navajo reservation,” said Sehultz. 
“The Navajos are a wonderful people. 
T used to go hunting there with an Indian 
boy. One night when we had come in 
from hunting, his father called me over 
and said, ‘You come from the north 
country and youre far away from your 
people. You’re just like a wolf that 
leaves the pack and hunts alone. So I’m 
going to call you Lone Wolf.’ ”’ 


Im not an art critic so I shan't 
attempt a critical estimate of Schultz’s 
work. [ll leave that to the Soapers 
and Snarls (no offense, gentlemen) 
who feel called to the task. 


American feeling toward the Indian 
is shown in a number of ways. Some of 
it is expressed in that philosophical gem 
which, fortunately, is fast dying out. 
“The only good Indian is a dead Indian.” 
A great many of our citizens have found 
the Indian useful because he was easy 
to cheat. If he is a tragic and passing 
figure we have certainly helped to make 
him so. To present day American tourists 
he is a quaint addition to western rail- 
road stations, and children enjoy him 
at circuses. But very few of us are 
willing to give time or mood to examining 
his case sympathetically. 


Once, on the Navajo reservation, I 
saw an Indian youth—tall, lithe, slim, 
brown. He was quite the handsomest 
boy I have ever seen. And I saw an 
old man with the profile of a Roman 
senator. But about those two Indians 
there was something of the tragic cir- 
cumstance that hangs over all their race. 


One feels it about Hart Schultz, too. 
Years ago he was thrown by a _ horse, 


and his back was injured. That, and 
the white man’s way of living, have 
broken his health. The months in 


Chicago helped. But he will regain his 
health, probably; he will paint many 
beautiful things if he lives in his own 
country and dreams his own dreams. 


I believe it was something like this 
that I was trying to say at the beginning 
of the article. 
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Newest Autumn 
Footwear Styles 


Keeping pace with every changing trend of 
feminine styles, there is offered at The 
BOOTERY thus autumn those newest, 
authentic and most exclusive styles that 
you expect to find only at America’s 
Smartest Shoe House. 


Abreast with the times there is a single 
suggestion of military smartness in these 
new autumn offerings. 


This season’s newest and most authorita- 
tive showing of feminine footwear is here 
and ready for your inspection. 


Gs WO LEE TCO: 


The BOOTERY 


Smart Shoes for Women 


432 SOUTH BROADWAY 


Los Angeles Pasadena San Francisco 


The CONDOTTIER in 

Tan ‘Russia vamp and 

Fawn Buck Cloth top or 
Black Glaze Kid vamf 
and Gray Buck Cloth 
top. Bhind eyelets. 


$11.50 
CONDOTTIER 
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CHARACTERIZED BY DISTINCTIVE ELEGANCE 
IS EACH IMPORTED ARTICLE SELECTED BY 
MISS COLLINS FOR HER EXCLUSIVE 
CLIENTAGE 


COLLINS MILLINERY 
NO, 787 SOUTH BROADWAY 
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CONFESSIONS 


(Continued from page 12) 


how furious she was with me! She sent 
me away on a visit next day to an aunt, 
who let me dress how I jolly well liked. 
And it was there I met Geoff. He taught 
me to swim and golf, and people looked 
at us knowingly. I had a letter from the 
mater saying she was engaged to marry 
Captain Elliston; and she did hope her 
little girl would love her new papa. She 
said she was running down to see me. 
So I felt filial, and dressed as ridiculously 
young as I could to please her. She 
arrived looking ravishingly smart and 
youthful. ... She married Geoff two 
months later—he was only four years 
younger than she. And when I cried, I 
explained that I was so sorry for dear 
Captain Ellison. Mamma said I was a 
dear, tenderhearted, little girl, but the 
gallant Captain would soon get over it. 
That was eight yearsago. Iam twenty- 
six. The mater still looks thirty-five. 
That's why she gave me aseparate allow- 
ance and lets me go travelling as I like.” 

“My blighted romance seems to fit in 
here’ said the Lady Novelist. ‘You 
know I married for love—up to my neck 
init. He only had his salary at the bank. 
So when he developed tubercolosis it was 
up to me. I took on newspaper work, 
and with the aid and encouragement of 
countless friends, made quite a hit of it. 
We never wanted for anything. But he 
had been all of a man and how it galled 
him to be the dependent husband. 
When our friends called and told bim 
what a brave little woman I was, he 
would acquiesce with natural efferve- 
scence. I had the gumption to sense 
the state of affairs, and managed to call 
off the ‘brave little woman’ business, 
carefully put the bank account in 
both our names, let him pay all the 
bills, asked his dear advice on every- 
thing under the sun. But he saw 
through my transparent little tricks; and 
laughed at himself ironically. The sort 
of man you can love with all your heart 
and soul, my dear, is not the sort of man 
who can be happy dependent upon you. 
He envied me so, and the more adequate 
a breadwinner [ proved, the harder it 
was for him to standit. He died with an 
ironical little smile on his lips. “You are 
so capable, darling. You will be al- 
right. You don't need me. J am only 
a burden.’ “And since then oh, well, you 
know, the only men who care for me are 
those with some weakness of character, 
or physical disability. And how I seorn 
them!”, 

And of all these twilight confidences, 
the one that will go home to a hundred 
hearts, is that of the Golf Widow. We 
all know scores of families right here in 
Southern California, where the lone 
child has married, where the lone couple 
are at a loose end, where they try so 
pathetically to revamp their old romance 
—and where they fail pitifully. And 
hubby becomes more submerged in his 
business and his gold than ever, and 
wifey struggles heroically with a second 
blooming—in vain. 


PLAYS AND PLAYERS 
(Continued from page 16) 


story, Dolores Ruey (Miss Lois Wilson) 
he appears in the character of John 
Webster, a man of the desert, who 
has just found a gold mine. Rough and 
ready, with hardened muscles that can 
be seen rippling over his magnificient 


McrospEeR 1, 19.17 


biceps when he gets into action, he 
seizes the stranger, whirls him about like 
an infant and when the train stops he 
boots him off the train and challenges 
him toa rough-and-tumble fight in which 
he wallops him in the good old fash- 
ioned way.” After that who could resist 
J. Warren? 


ORPHEUM 


Elsie Janis, “‘queen of make believe’’ 
will remain as the bright particular star 
at the Orpheum one more week, begin- 
ning Monday matinee, Oct. 1. Miss 
Janis, however, will so vary her act from 
her extensive repertoire that it will be 
practically a new offering, only now and 
then repeating some of the best imper- 
sonations she has already done here. 

Another star who was first seen in 
earlier Orpheum days—Billie Reeves, 
the most artistic delineator of the gentle- 
man of intoxicated, but still decent 
demeanor, returns to Los Angeles and 
will be seen the same week. Reeves 
first came into fame in this role, and he 
has perfected and developed it both on 
the stage and thescreen. In his act, “The 
Right Key but the Wrong Flat,’”’ he has 
the assistance of a capable cast. On the 
new bill are also Clara Howard, musical 
comedy girl in songs, Fritz and Lucy 
Bruch, cello and violin virtuosi; D’ 
Avigneau’s Chinese duo, singer and 
pianist from China; Eva Taylor-Law- 
rence Grattan & Co., in “Rocking the 
Boat, ““Hoe Towle, and the three Bobs. 


MILLER’S 


“The Honor System™ the biggest, the 
most entertaining and the most en- 
joyable photoplay ever shown at Mil- 
ler’'s began its second and last week at 
that theater Sunday. While many pro- 
ducers have been busy with subjects far 
afield, and dealing with remote historical 
or imagniary subjects, William Fox, 
in this new play, has gone to the homes 
and hearts of the people for a _ vital 
theme. The characters include many 
of the most interesting types of modern 
American life. That of the hero, 
portrays an ambitious, honorable, cul- 
tivated youth, who by means of the 
entangling web of circumstances, is at- 
tacked by gigantic graft. His struggles 
with this evil constitues a thrilling bit 
of action. ““The Honor System” is not 
a sermon, but a human interest drama 
filled with rare touches of humor, thrill- 
ing incidents, and a romantic love story. 


MASON 
A N interesting list of attractions is 
= booked for the near future at the 


Mason, and Los Angeles theatre goers 
may well bestir themselves in anticipation 
of treatsahead. “Nothing But the Truth” 
is a promised attraction, while the 
perennially popular “‘Pollyanna’’ is also 
booked. Mizzi Hajos, the chic little 
Viennese singer and dancer will enter- 
tam ws in “Pom Pom”, and “Chin 
Chin” which has held eastern audiences 
in thrall for several seasons will make its 
tuneful way west. Otis Skinner will 
also be with us in a new play and two 
new Klaw and Erlanger comedies are 
pronised. 


IDA M. LEONARD 


STUDIO 


Three Courses--The Speaking Voice 
Interpretation ot Literature 
Personal Culture. 

New Address: 1127-8 Sto1y Bldg., 610 So. 

Broadway 





Phone A-2855 
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Southern California Industries 


The above sketch shows a giant forging 
hammer at the plant of the Moreland Motor 
Truck Company, one of the progressive in- 
dusiries of Los Angeles. A birdseye view 
of the Moreland factory 18 shown at the left. 


Have You? 


Have you accumulated money, property or securi- 
ties? 


Have you neglected to make a Will—or, if you 
have already made one, to keep it right up-to- 
date? 


Have you considered that ‘‘something might hap- 
pen’ to bankrupt your business, your estate, or 
take away your “‘nest egg’? and leave you without 
anything—and that a ‘‘living trust” would soften 
such a blow ? 


Have you reached that period when you desire 
some thoroughly dependable agent to relieve you 


of the burden of caring for your property or in- 
vestments ? 


Have you accumulated funds which you desire 
safely and properly invested by a strong, exper- 
lenced, State-supervised institution ? 


If so, you can utilize the services of this Company 
to excellent advantage. 


Consult our Trust Officers. 


Our Corporation Tax Service prevents 
trouble and will save time and money. 


Paid-in Capital & Surplus $2,400,000.00 


ITLE INSURANCE 270 
‘TRUST COMPANY 


TITLE INSURANCE BUILDING 
FIFTH AND SPRING STSv 


THE OLDEST TRUST COMPANY IN THE SOUTHWEST 
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Skates 
Clothing 

Shoes 

Hockey Sticks 
Scarfs 
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Fish and Game Laws of California, 1917 - 18 - 19 


DISTRICTS 


District No. 1-Counties of Siskiyou, Modoc, 
Shasta, Lassen, Plumas, Yuba, Amador, Al- 
pine, Tuolumne, Calaveras, Mariposa, Madera, 
Tulare, Kings, and portions of Del Norte, 
Humboldt, Trinity, Sierra, Nevada, Placer, 
El Dorada, Tehama, Sutter, Butte, Sacra- 
mento, San Jcaquin, Stanislaus, Merced, 
Fresno, Kern. 

District No. 2—Counties of Lake, Napa, 
and portions of Mendocino, Sonoma, Marin, 
Solano, Yolo, Glenn, Colusa, 

District No. 3—Portions of counties of 
Contra Costa, Alameda, San Francisco, San 
Mateo, Santa Clara, Santa Cruz, Monterey, 


White Squares Indicate Open Season 


San Luis Obispo, Kern, Fresno, Merced 
Stanislaus, San Joaquin, San Benito, Ven- 
tula, Santa Barbara. 


District No. 4—Portions of counties of San 
Beruardino, Imperial, San Diego, Riverside, 
Orange, Los Angeles, Mono, Inyo. 

Districts No. 5 ta 22 inclusive are fishing 
districts. 

Distrietcela, lio, le, Id, te, it) te, Th, 11, 
1j, 1k, 11, 2a, 38a, 3b, 3c, 3d, 4a, 4b, 4c, 4d, 
4e, 4f, are game refuges. Hunting forbidden. 
Fishing in accordance with law relating to 
main district in which refuge is located. 


Numbers in Squares are Open Dates 
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DUCKS, GEESE 
JACK SNIPE 
MUD HENS 
Shore Birds 

(Except Jack -Snipe) 

Rail, Wood Duck 
Wild Pigeon 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS 


By JO NEELY 


“But ts there to be no end to this purchase of books? 

Oh yes; and let us see when it ts. 

When there have been redeemed from Time all the valuable intel- 
lectual Bequests of former Ages; when there has been garnered up all that 
preceding Generations had amassed as a sacred and imperishable Inheri- 
tance, there will then remain no Duty but to collect what the Age produces. 
And when literary Ambitions shall cease to be excited; when Genius is no 
longer bestowed by the Munificence of Heaven; when Industry no longer 
collects new Facts respecting Man and Nature; when the forming Hand 
easesc to reproduce; when the streams of human Intellect no longer flow; 
when the Springs of Intelligence and Thought are all dried up; when the 
Regions of Science and of Mind sleep in universal Lethargy—then tt will 
be time to give over buying Books.” 


R. HENRY Herbert Knibbs is one of the very few authors who truly 
He belongs 


embodies in real life the spirit of his pen creations. 
absolutely to the world of the West, 
to which he always returns from 
any and all wanderings elsewhere. 
“From East to West theyre burn- 
ing, intower and forge and home; 
And on, beyond the outlands, across 
the ocean foam, 
Qn mountain-crest and mesa, over 
sea and plain and height, 
The little fires along the trail that 
twinkle down the night. 


An Andalusian herder rolls a smoke 
and points the way 

As he mentions Caliente, Camarillo, 
Santa Fe, 

Till the slow, melodious Spanish 
wakens memoried desires 

And we turn and foot it down the 
frail to find the little fires.” 


Adventuring! Adtenturing! And Oh, 
the sights to see! 

And little fires along the trail that 
beckon you and me. 

I have been looking for the “‘little 
fires’? along the trail, says Mr. 
Knibbs, and have found many in 
California, Arizona, Texas, New 
Mexico. Now I am hammering out 
a new story of the Southwest before 
the little fires grow cold and the 
smoke of their incense is but a 
memory. 

To my mind Mr. Knibbs is 
essentially a poet, which seems to 
be proven by his collections of 
poems “Songs of the Outlands”, 
and ‘‘Riders of the Stars’’, though 
his prose works, “Overland Red”’, 
and ‘“‘Sundown Slim” seem to have 
found more favor in the public eye, 
if we are to judge from the enor- 
mous sale of both. 

Mr. Knibbs’ new novel, which 
will be published early in January, 
will be entitled ‘“‘Lorry’’, and will 
have to do with the men and women of the new Southwest. There wil 
be rangers, fugitives, volunteer guards, which bespeak lively action, and as 
always, there will be much adventuring among the hills or romance. 

Mr. Knibbs expects to leave for the East within the next few days and 
will probably return to his alma mater, Harvard College, to take up some 
special work in regard to future poetizing. Mr. Knibbs is becoming very well 
known in the short story world, and within the past year has had more than a 
dozen short stories accepted by various magazines. He is a very busy man, 
in fact, as he himself puts it, “‘I think I am as busy as a man with both hands 
full and a bee in his shirt, but so long as the bee is not in my bonnet, I presume 
it does not matter.”’ His stay in the East will probably extend over a period 
of six months, though there is a possibility of his returning before that time, as 
he says he may find it impossible to remain away from his beloved Southwest, 
in which case he says, “‘I will hit the trail for Sunny California.” 


DREAM-TRAILS 
(Dedicated to Henry Herbert Knibbs and California) 
Far from you oh, heart’s desire, all alone tonight I dream; 








HENRY HERBERT KNIBBS 


Author of “Overland Red,’’ “Sundown Slim,’ “Riders of the Stars,”’ 
and other Western verse 


Dream of trails in myriad windings—mesa land and sunlit plain. 
Dream of far and hidden ranges—flower strewn valleys where the stream 
Sings its song of high adventure—sings. .. yet sings to me In vain! 


And my heart is filled with yearning every day and every hour; 
Filled with yearning for your canyons where the silent voices dwell; 
For your skies of deepest azure—for each bird and fragrant flower 
Filled with yearning for your desert with its soul enthralling spell. 
I can hear the gentle whisper of the sand—and Oh! the stars..... 
And the moon that comes a-peeping o'er the dim and shadowy hills, 
While the song of purling waters all my soul with rapture thrills. 
Climbing, climbing till the yucas seem like barks with silver spars 


I can hear the breakers booming—see the spray in showers rise; 
I can hear the waves that murmur as they kiss your glistening shore; 
Oh, my heart cries out in longing 
as I view the sunset skies 
For I hear the voices calling— 
hear them calling. .evermore. 


I can feel the living presence of the 
Padres dead and gone; 
See the ruins of their temples— 
hear the echo of the notes 
Of the bells that still are ringing 
down the ages—ringing on! 
While the wild birds sing their 
vespers with a million trilling 
throats. 
And I miss the pal I rode with—He 
that searched for lost Ro- 
mance 
Where the phantom riders gallop 
o'er the trails of long ago— 
Yet my spirit drifts beside him as he 
““Rides his race with Chance”’ 
On and on toward the sunset.... 
toward the land that dream- 
ers know! 
RauLPH GARNIER COOLE. 


St peal Garland has given 
us one of the most significant 
“human documents” of American 
literature in his autobiography, 
*“A Son of the Middle Border,”’ 
published by the Macmillan Co. 
Not only has he taken us step by 
step along the path of his own strug- 
gle for development, typical of so 
many western Americans, but he 
has shown us in a most intimate 
fashion the life of toil and hardship 
of the pioneer of the great Middle 
West, where “‘the farmer must live 
in February as well as in June.”’ I 
believe there has never been any- 
thing written approaching the faith- 
fulness of his delineation, and if 
you chance to bea son or a daughter 
of the “middle Border’’, you will 
find a truthful story of your own 
early days. He carries the reader from his earliest recollection of the 
return of his soldier father at the close of the Civil War, through the days 
of their family’s pioneering, ever Westward with the Border. He writes 
glowingly of the beauty, the grandeur, the picturesqueness, of the land, and 
voignantly of the noble heroism of the women and the stubborn determination 
of the men. We follow with eager interest the writer’s efforts to grow, his 
slow forging ahead through incredible difficulties, his final breaking away 
from the life, and his invasion in the East. He tells vividly of the inces- 
sant call of the West, the West whose hold on her sons never relaxes. 
He writes much of the apparent futility of the lives of those pioneers, but 
looking back over the last quarter of a century, we cannot but feel that the 
brave men and women who transformed that land from the ‘“ Middle Border” 
to “The Heart” of our great country cannot have lived and struggled in vain. 
It is a most fortunate thing that Prof. Garland was moved to give his book to 
the world, otherwise the great epic of the West would live only in the hearsay of 
the nation and the younger generation might never have read and thrilled 
over the story of their forebears’ nation-building efforts. (“A Son of the 
Middle Border.” Hamlin Garland. Macmillan.) 
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Lopie expects any book written by 
Maurice Hewlett to be well worth 
while, where the style is concerned. Mr. 
Hewlett is today the head of that school 
founded by Rosetti and carried on by 
Oscar Wilde, George Moore and others. 
Mr. Hewlett’s writing is both a curious 
and satisfactory combination of delicacy 
and virility. His is the iron hand in the 
velvet glove. He is a past master in 
atmosphere and ‘“‘The Fool-Errant’’s 
‘Richard Yea-and-Nay’’ and ‘‘Little 
Novels of Italy’’ deserve to go down to 
posterity. “‘Thorgils’” (Mr. Hewlett’s 
latest book) is lacking neither atmos- 
phere nor charm; but it is much adoo 
about little and it comes as near being a 
poor book as a great artist can write. 
(“‘Thorgils” by Maurice Hewlett. Dodd, 
Mead, and Company.) 


Keene the days of W. H. G. Kingston, 
“the English author of many travel 
stories, geographical and other infor- 
mation has been put in many attractive 
guises for the youngsters. But even 
today there are no better books for boys 
than those of the type of Kingston's 
“On the Banks of the Amazon” though 
the youthful mind has been so fed up on 
yellow backed feats of submarines and 
aeroplanes that ordinary. stories of 
travel seem tame by comparison. There 
is no more convincing story of travel 
than Robert Yard’s “‘The Top of the 
Continent’, because of its many photo- 
graphs. The book is the record of 
a trip through the national parks in 
this country in which adults and 
children take part, and in order to 
interest young readers, the account is 
put in story form. While Mr. Yard 
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may not rank with Conan Doyle as a 
fictionist, he does use his literary hypod- 
ermic to good advantage in inserting 
under the cuticle of his young readers a 
quantity of facts and figures. He avoids 
heavy scientific terminology and puts 
his information in plain and attractive 
dress. And for its very beauties of 
fifty photographs it should have a 
welcome in the boys library. (“The Top 
of the Continent”. By Robert Sterling 
Yard. Scribners’ Sons.) 


ee Society of Colonial Dames an- 

nounces the early publication by the 
DeVinne Press of a volume of ‘“‘ Geneal- 
ogical Records’”’ compiled by the Com- 
mittee on History and Tradition of the 
Colonial Dames of the State of New 
York. The committee made of this work 
careful copies of the entries of marriages, 
births, and deaths in English, Dutch 
and French in ninety old family Bibles 
dating from as far back as 1568. The 
edition will be limited to 200 copies, 
which can be obtained, after publication, 
at the rooms of the society, 2 West 


Forty-Seventh Street. 
\ E WERE just a bit “peeved” at 
having part of our space ‘‘bor- 
rowed” in the last issue, but of course 
we must ever bow to the dictates of 
Dame Fashion. When however, we 
discovered that four pages of lovely ladies 
in wondrous apparel caused the printer 
to mix our religion and our morals then 
we do wax wildly wrathy? and hasten to 
explain that our copy read ‘‘hunner 
after immortality’’ lest the shades of 
the Departed Great rise up and smite us. 





Mt PORTRAIT of the Artist as a 
é Young Man,” by James Joyce, 
has all of the faults of intense subjective- 
ity, and none of the virtues that we ex- 
pect from this type of writing. The 
tale is maddeningly disjointed, vague and 
hazy; and there is no clear-cut portrayal 
of a single character. Southern Ireland 
as a priest-ridden country is presented; 
and the superstition and neo-mysticism 
of the Irish is fairly well brought out. 
Much of the book is unspeakably and 
unnecessarily crude. The people of the 
story are so disagreeable that we cannot 
have much sympathy with them. The 
best scene in the book is the Christmas 
dinner and its Parnell-Catholic con- 
troversy. The personal life of the 
youthful Stephan is told in a morbid and 
particularly offensive manner. The kind 
of book that Mr. Joyce has attempted 
to write, has been done far better by 
such writers as Moore, de Morgan, du 
Maurier, Malet, and Meredith. (“A 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man.” 
By James Joyce. B. W. Huebsch.) 
A History of Tammany Hall” 
by Gustave Myers, will be published 
at the end of this week by Boni & 
Liveright. The work is said to be based 
wholly on first-hand investigation of 
original sources and to offer for the 
first time a detailed and comprehensive 
account of Tammany Hall's origin, 
growth, and activities, together with a 
mass of facts never before brought to 
light. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
Waces or Honor, by Katherine H. 
Brown; GREEN Jacket, By Jennette 
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Lee; RUNNING Free, by Jas. B. Connolly 
Scribner’s Sons. 


Tue Far Away, by Guy Nearing; 
AMERICAN InpIAN Corn, by Chas. J. 
Murphy; Putnam’s Sons. 


On Tue Top oF THE CONTINENT, by 
Robert Sterling Yard; My War Diary, by 
Mary Waddington; ON tHE RicutT or 
THE British Lins, by Capt. Gilbert 
Nobbs. Scribner's Sons. 


Tue Lookout Man, by B. M. Bower. 
Little, Brown Co. 


ELI ABETH BEss, 
Macmillan Co. 


by E. C. Scott. 


A Srupy or THE ACHIEVEMENT OF 
A Literary Artist, by Alexander 
Hoover. Huebsch Co. 


In GREEK Seas, by Oswald H. Hardy; 
Porms or Bryan Brooke; A Canpbip 
CourtTsHipP, by Madge Mears; CLosEp 
Lips, by George Vane; THE Lone Spoon, 
by Mrs. Charles Bryce. John Lane Co. 


THe PiLartspurcers, by Arthur 
Stanwood Pier, Houghton, Mifflin Co.; 
Tae YouturuL Puupy, by Henry A. 
Shute, Houghton, Mifflin Co.; Fisa- 
PINGLE by Horace Annesley Vachell, 
Doran Co.; Wines oF THE CARDINAL by 
Bertha Crowell, Doran Co.; WonpsEr 
Woman by Mae Van Norman Long, 
Penn. Pub. Co.; Sunny SLoPeEs by 
Ethel Hueston, Bobbs- Merrill Co.; Fatru, 
War and Poxticy by Gilbert Murray, 
Houghton Miffiin Co.; Tur Posrrttc 
Year by William Stanley Braithwaite, 
Small, Maynard & Co.; UNpERstoop 
Betsy by Dorothy Canfield, Holt Co.; 
ENCHANTED CIGARETTES by Stephen 
Chalmers, Houghton Mifflin Co. 


TWO BOOKS WHICH MADE HISTORY 


“The books and speeches of James M. Beck and our present-day duties 
should be studied by every real American.” —THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


THE EVIDENCE IN THE CASE 


‘For the clearness of its statements and the cogency of its legal argument it has not been surpassed, if indeed it has been 
equalled, by any writer since the war began.’’—Lorp Bryce, formerly Ambassador for England to the United States. 





‘It seems to me In every respect a most able and admirable statement of the case. 
records. I have read it with great admiration.”—ArtTHUR JAMES BaLFrour, formerly Prime Minister of England. 


“T regard it as the most able and comprehensive of the many papers produced by this terrible war and you have placed the 
world under great obligation by your work.—Joun W. Foster, formerly Secretary of State. 


A masterly analysis of the diplomatic 


PART OR ALL OF THIS BOOK HAS BEEN PRINTED IN SEVEN LANGUAGES 


More than 1,000,000 copies sold. 


14th Large American Printing. 


12°. Over 300 pages. 


$1.25 net. 


(By mail $1.35) 


THE WAR AND HUMANITY 


3rd EDITION. REVISED AND ENLARGED 


“Mr. Beck’s volume was a classic the moment it appeared. We know of no more logical and lucid discussion of the essential 
facts and problems of the great war, nor any more truly consistently and even vigorously American in its spirit.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


“One of the most virile and convincing books that the great war has produced in any country of the world.”—N. Y. Sun. 


$1.50 net. 


New York 


12°. 400 pages. 


(By mail $1.60) 
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NOTES AND HALF-NOTES 


By. W. FRANCIS GATES 


that a musical short-hand might be arranged which could be used 
to convey military information. As there are but seven letters in the 
musical alphabet—to which the German custom adds another, “h’’, the 
information could not get farther than the early letters of the alphabet, unless 
by a prearranged key. For instance, “cabbage” might mean “supply of 
wiener-wurst exhausted”, and “‘baggage”” might convey the information 
that the supply of clothing is short. And a chord arrangement of notes might 
be used to imply military secrets, such as the triad, b-d-f, which might mean 
‘“Berlin defies French’’; or the chord of the seventh, b-d-f-a, to convey the 
the idea of plenty, in “Beer daily fills army.’” While “ff”’ might be frequently 
allowed, there would be no room in the German musical message for “‘pp”’, 
or even “‘p’’, as peace seems to be far from the Germanic mind at present. 
According to the ‘‘Pacific Coast Musical Review”, the Kohler and 
Chase firm, on ordering certain music from Paris, received notice that it 
would be forwarded if the consignee guaranteed the music would not be 
sent to Germany or any other enemy of France. In fact a good deal of the 
modern French music might well be exported to Germany, gratis—as calculated 
to do damage to the German musical taste. 


( ERMANY has forbidden the exportation of music, on the assumption 


SEE that Wallingford Riegger was announced to conduct the orchestra 
at the Matzenauer concert in San I’rancisco last Sunday. Riegger led the 
Bluethner orchestra in Berlin with 
success. I had a letter, on his 
coming to America. as to the possi- 
bility of an opening for this ex- 
perienced conductor in Los Angeles. 
Also. when Monteaux, the French 
conductor was here last winter, he 
would have given his best “‘ Merci” 
for a chance to remain in Los 
Angeles and conduct. For the 
French government said, “Show us 
that you have a good position in 
Ameriea, or come back to France 
and go into the army again”. 
Mortimer Wilson is another ex- 
perienced conductor who was en- 
amoured of the atmosphere—was 
it the musical atmosphere?—in 
Los Angeles. Yes, there are con- 
ductors to be had, should ever 
Mr. Tandler turn his back on Los 
Angeles. But—and put that “but” 
in italics—none of these conductors 
or any other man of reputation 
would come to Los Angeles to lead 
a symphony orchestra, and eke out 
a living by playing in a cafe or a 
theater orchestra. Before Los 
Angeles can call a man of national 
fame to its conductorial chair, it | 
must be able to guarantee an ample MAE ERO TM Bit POLE BO 
salary, and sufficient support for 
its orchestra. All this talk about 
‘Get a great conductor, a Hertz, 
or a Damrosch, and then we will 
create a guarantee fund ‘Is rank non- 
sense. ‘‘Shell out” first; then you 
can get anything you want. In orchestral matters, as well as others, money 
talks. Conductors ‘are hired with money, not with talk. San Francisco got 
Hertz because she put up the money. And the money came from the rich 
people, to the tune of $75,000 a year. This year, the expenses of that orchestra 
will be $130,000, the rest coming from admissions. Los Angeles well may 
emulate San Francisco in the matters of support of symphony and opera. 
The Bay City may have all the prestige it can get from gouging out the eyes 
of its street car conductors, and breaking their heads and their limbs; it is 
welcome to that. But we must give it credit for a proper appreciation for the 
culture and the advertising that comes from support of such musical projects 
as orchestras and operas. 


eee 


HAT there are musical writers on music who take themselves and their 
subject seriously, receives additional proof in the publication of a volume 

of essays by O. G. Sonneck, the erudite head of the musical department of the 
Library of Congress. The Schirmer company has collected a dozen of these 
under the title ““Suum Quique—-Essays in Music’. Mr. Sonneck has unusual 
opportunities for unearthing musical history, especially of the early American 
art; and he collects his findings and conclusions into various essays and volumes. 
The essays in this book were published originally in this country and Germany. 
Then later translated for this volume. Of attraction to the general reader 


OFFICERS OF THE DOMINANT CLUB 
Left to right: Katherine C. Ebbert: Jennie Winston, Secretary; Carlotta C. Wag- 
ner, Treasurer; Catherine C. Shank, Program Committee; Jennie H. Goodwin, Pres- 
ident; Grace M. Stevens, Past President; Minne Hance Jackins, Social Committee 


are his references to our first presidents, Washington, Adams, and Jefferson, 
showing their attendance on concerts, and their interest in music. Washington 
was an occasional pleased auditor; but Jefferson was a practical musician as 
he played the violin and was a great lover of the art. The many-sided Ben- 
jamin Franklin also makes interesting musical reading. Other essays treat 
of various phases of Edward MacDowell, Richard Wagner, the pros and cons 
of a national conservatory, a survey of American musical conditions, and 
modern musical Italy. Mr. Sonneck is a thorough investigator, and a scholarly, 
yet entertaining writer. More works from his pen would add importance to 
the too limited musical output of this country. 


ND now the word comes that Siegfried Wagner has taken to raising 
+ * potatoes in the sacred precincts of Villa Wahnfried; that vegetables are 
being raised in the gardens of the Bayreuth festspielhaus; and that Richard 
Wagner’s widow daily visits the wounded in the hospitals of the town, ac- 
companied by her daughter, Eva. Bayreuth has been made a garrison city 
says information coming through Holland, and the town of Richard Wagner 
is now given over to war activities, instead of being the operatic center of the 
world. And in this connection, it must be remembered that Wagner himself 
was a revolutionist against Prussian junkerdom; and that for about twelve 
years he was in banishment from Germany for his slight activities in the 
propaganda of popular liberty. We wonder if Wagner as he looks down from 
Walhalla, is in sympathy with the 
actions of Germany of today. 
Would he, like son Siegfried, 
plant potatoes and say nothing? 
Or would he have issued another of 
his worldly polemics and then left 
for Paris and Zurich between two 

days as he did in 1840? 


WV aa a lucky individual Schu- 
man Heink is, when it comes to 
advertising material! Never does 
she need to have her diamonds 
stolen in order to get publicity. She 
hardly needs a press agent—-fortune 
and reporters take care of that. 
Just look at her list that has been 
featured in the press: eight children; 
naturalized American; will make 
a Bayreuth out of San Diego(?); 
divorce; son’s clandestine marriage; 
son in the German navy; son enlists 
in American army; two sons enlist 
in American navy; and last, down 
to this writing, saves a little Mex- 
ican boy’s life, on an Arizona ranch, 
after he is bitten by a rattlesnake. 
by sucking the poison from the 
wound. Nothing a press agent could 
hatch out would pass the city desk 
quicker than these incidents of the 
contralto’s life. Other contraltos 
and sopranos pass sleepless hours to 
concoct fairy tales usficiently prob- 
able to pass muster. Not so with 
Schuman Heink. She simply has 
to relate the story of her life. 

AST week, Emelio de Gogorza, baritone, was knocked down by an auto- 

mobile, in Boston, and his right shoulder blade broken, besides suffering 
painful chest concussion. Even at the quickest recovery this will postpone 
his concert tour two or three months. He may appear here late in the 
season. 


YERALDINE Farrar has just left Los Angeles for New York, where she 
will continue her moving picture acting for another firm. Passing from Car- 
men and Joan, she lately has been posing as an Aztec princess. Is it a case 
of ‘“‘facile decensus Avernus’’? from the rich tones of Carmen, in opera, to 
Mexican melodrama? 


| pees Schoenefeld has been requested by O. G. Sonneck, chief of the 
musical division of the Library of Congress, to donate to the library the 
original manuscripts of several of his compositions, such as the violin sonata 


which won the Marteau prize, the violin concerto and soon. This is recogni- 
tion of the high place Mr. Schoenefeld occupies among American composers. 


r[SHE resident in Los Angeles is thoroughly familiar with thevarious privi- 
£ leges and advantages of being a Philharmonic subscriber but to the winter 
visitor and the newcomer it may be a matter of news to state that the Phil- 
(Continued on page 34) 
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WEEK INSOCIETY 


Mrs. Elsie Hardy, of Los Angeles, was 
hostess recently at a reception at her 
home, in honor of Mrs. Alfred E. Camp- 
bell. About one hundred guests were 
present. Those assisting her in receiv- 
ing were Mesdames H. J. Whiteley, W. 
Wyly Johnston, Thomas Hardison, W. 
R. Hollingsworth, Frank Marcher, Guy 
F. Bush, LeRoy Crawford, Peter Mc 
Clelland, Kuster Lyday, Madame Mar- 
garet Jenkins, and the Misses Willie Mc 
Clelland, Madeline Purdon, Benita Con- 
eigny, Cora Boettcher, Juanita Lane, 
Agnes Weber, Gwendolyn Brooks, Bea- 
trice Faulkner, Ruth Elliott, and Helen 
Jepson. The color motive was American 
Beauty, the exquisite roses being used 
in profusion everywhere. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. Rowan of 
Pasadena have returned to their home 
city after having passed the month of 
August and the greater part of Septem- 
ber at Redondo Beach. Mr. and Mrs. E. 
Avery McCarthy have also left their 
Redondo Beach home after a sojourn 
there of two or three months and are 
again domiciled in their Los Angeles 
home on Norton street. Sunday last 
they entertained a few of their friends 
with a sort of farewell party at their 
Beach place, a swim and a dainty lun- 
cheon forming a feature of the event. 
Among other prominent Los Angelans 
who have come up to the city from 
Redondo Beach are Mrs. George Wil- 
shire and her sister, Mrs. Fred Wollacott, 
who are once again occupying their 
home on Fourth avenue. 

Mrs. Charles Olcutt Richards of San 
Diego and Coronado, and her daughter, 
Miss Katherine Richards, are leaving 
next Friday, October 5, for New York. 
It is possible that Mrs. Richards and her 
daughter Miss Katherine may go on to 
France and join Miss Ruth Richards, 
another daughter of Mrs. Richards who 
has gone over with the ambulance corps. 
Mrs. Richards is prominent socially in 
the southern city and both girls have 
been popular members of the younger 
social set for several years. 

Announcement is made by Mrs. Irving 
Agnes Backman of Berkeley, of the 
marriage of her daughter, Miss Marion 
Backman to Mr. Horace K. Winterer, 
of Hollywood, the wedding having been 
solemnized in the little Episcopal church 
of Piedmont. Mr. Winterer is the son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Edward Winterer of 
Orange Drive, Hollywood. Mrs. Wint- 
erer, mother of the bridegroom ts a past 
president of the Hollywood Woman’s 
Club, and the family are prominent in 
social and club circles of the pretty 
little suburb of Los Angeles. 

Many of the officers stationed at 
Camp Kearny have taken cottages at 
Del Mar, and make the eight miles to 
the Camp by motor or by train The 
Stratford Inn, with its rapidly increas- 
ing army colony, is the center of the 
social activities, and is proving a great 
attraction for the wives and families 
of the officers. Lieut. and Mrs. James 
R. Page arrived there recently for an 
indefinite stay, as did also Lieut. and 
Mrs. R. W. Force. Lieut. C. E. Markey 
was among the many officers from Camp 
Kearney visiting the Stratford Inn over 
the week-end. Among those who re- 
cently entertained with dinner parties 
at the Inn were Lieut. James Dike, 
Lieut. Riddell, Lieut. Robert Smart, 
Lieut. Harbeck and Lieut. Addison D. 
Davis. 
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A MONG the many 
4% representative lines 
of Corsets shown by this 
exclusive Corset store, 
Modart Front - Laced 
Models are entitled to 
first mention. This cor- 
set has no superior from 
point of style, fit or ser- 
vice. Our corsetieres 
are interested to show 
the new numbers. Very 
attractive fabrics appear 
this Fall. 
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TeeNYow FOR Gatees 


THE illustration portrays one of the 

4 new full-length Coatee Capes—an 
aristocratic fur-garment innovation 
now being featured in Los Angeles by 
the House of Colburn. 


This magnificent creation 1s made en- 
tirely of moleskin—ts artistically shir- 
red and ruffled and richly lined—and 
the style-motif 1s the swagger effect of 
the trench pelerines worn by the 
French army officers. 

















Our Fashion Show of Fine Furs sur- 
4 passes any former 
dy, Poffering of this 
/ progressive estab- 
/ \ishment. The 
women of South- 
ern California are 
cordially invited 
to inspect this 
magnificent pre- 
sentation of Fall 
and Winter fur 
fashions. 
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FURS 


EXCLUSIVELY 


806 SO.BROADWAY 


F-6699 Main 7372 











KENNEL COMMENT 


R. GORDON T. Courtenay 
M of San Diego has decided 

to allow the eastern fancy 
to have a good look at his recent 
acquisition in smooth foxterriers. 
Sabine Racery boarded the Santa 
Fe on the 23rd, for the Danbury, 
Connecticut show October 3rd, 
after which he will be exhibited at 
the American Foxterrier Specialty 
show at Hamilton, Massachussetts, 
October 9th. 

Sabine Racery or ‘‘Jaunty,” as 
he is known around home was pur- 
chased by Dr. Courtenay from the 
Sabine Kennels for the tidy sum of 
one thousand dollars and is probab- 
ly about the best smooth living. At 
Long Beach he captured the trophy 
for best show in any breed and con- 
sidering the fact that he had never 
been shown before we call that 
starting pretty strong. To the true 
foxterrier lover he is an ideal little 
dog—the more one sees of him the 
more attractive he becomes. He is 
refined and compact with an abun- 
dance of terrier quality. If anything 
of his kind stops him at either of the 
eastern events he is to attend, it 
will be a new thing in surprise 
parties. “Jaunty” has been one of 
H. M. Robertson’s charges since his 
arrival on the coast. 

Glenisla Janice owned by Mrs. 
Walter Duncan of San Francisco 
has been visiting the Imna kennels. 
She is mated to Ch. Imna Select. 
Select is one of the most famous of 
the eastern Collies, and Janice has 
been a consistent winner on the 
coast, her last popular win being at 
Golden Gate in May. The addition 
of the Imna blood to the western 
strains is sure to be beneficial for 
it will stimulate collie breeding. 
By the way, if you would pronounce 
Imna correctly say Eena. 


The Inaugural Dog Show of the 
Los Angeles Kennel Club to be held 
November 15th to 17th inclusive, 
promises to be the best exhibit of 
its kind ever staged in Southern 
California. An elaborate trophy 
list is being made up and the club 
is determined to offer inducements 
in silver plate to the exhibitors 
which should attract a very heavy 
entry. -Chas. G. Hopton of New 
York City is the allrounder selected 
to pass on the breeds. Mr. Hopton 
is known as a judge of the highest 
standing to doggy people through- 
out our own country and abroad as 
well. Entries close at midnight 
November Ist. and may be made 
with the secretary at 1009 Security 
Bldg. 


Mrs. William Welch Cockins of 
Santa Monica has been kind enough 


to furnish the accompanying snap-. 


shot of herself with a team of her 
typical Cockers. The four dogs are 
San Marino Binkie, Oak Knoll 
Glory, Oak Knoll Lucky and 
Bellmore Beau. Mrs. Cockins is 
a regular exhibitor at the principal 
western shows. Her entries are in- 


By R. C. HALSTED 





MRS. L. F. MORGAN 


of Los Angeles, among her Boston Terriers 





MRS. WILLIAM WELCH COCKINS 


of Santa Monica, and a team of her 
prize-winning Cockers 
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variably in fit condition and arlis- 
tically benched. 


Mr. Freeman Ford’s_ Boston 
Terrier Ch. Arroyo Anarchist, whose 
picture we also present, is one of the 
most perfect specimens of that 
fashionable breed ever produced. 
This photograph was made from an 
oil painting by G. Muss-Arnoldt 
the famous animal artist. 


Mrs. Ella F. Morgan likes 
Bostons and that they like her is 
quite evident after a glance at the 
group shown in this number of The 
Grapnic. Mrs. Morgan has acted 
in the capacity of judge of this breed 
on several occasions to the satis- 
faction of critical audiences. The 
dogs are Morgan's Jimmie, Captain 
Rice and Morgan's Starbright. 

In our last issue some one made 
a mistake and substituted the word 
‘father’ for “mother” in our com- 
ment about the death of Del Rey 
Dario Resta and the arrival of a new 
puppy at the kennels of Mrs. Martin 
I. Smith. The new puppy is of the 
same breeding as Dario Resta and 
Mrs. Smith thinks he is better. 


Among the toy breeds that have 
as yet been only few in numbers at 
our coast shows is the Brussels 
Griffon. He is a very meritorious 
little animal and will no doubt in 
time come into his own in the west 
as he has in the east and abroad. 
Referring Mrs. H. Handley Spicer’s 
description of the breed in Robert 
Leighton’s Book of the Dog we 
reproduce her review in_ part. 
‘Descriptive particulars, 1. General 
appearance—A lady’s little dog, 
intelligent, sprightly, robust, of 
compact appearance—reminding one 
of a cob, and captivating the atten- 
tion by a quasi-human expression. 
2. Head—Rounded, furnished 
with somewhat hard, irregular hairs, 
longer round the eyes, on the nose 
and cheeks. 3. Ears—Erect when 
cropped as in Belgium, semi-erect 
when uncropped. 4. Eyes—Very 
large, black, or nearly black; eyelids 
edged with black, eyelashes long 
and black, eyebrows covered with 
hairs, leaving the eye they encircle 
perfectly uncovered. 5, Nose— 
Always black, short, surrounded 
with hair converging upward to 
meet those which surround the eyes. 
Very pronounced stop. 6. Lips— 
Edged with black, furnished with a 
moustache. A little black in the 
moustache is not a fault. 7. Chin— 
Prominent, without showing teeth, 
and edged with a small beard. 8. 
Chest—Rather wide and deep. 9. 
Legs—As straight as possible, of 
medium length. 10. Tail—Erect, 
and docked to two-thirds. 11. 
Color—In the Griffons Bruxellois, 
red; in the Griffons Belges, prefer- 
ably black and tan, but also grey or 
faun; in the Petit Brabancon, red 
or black and tan. 12. Texture of 
coat— Harsh and wiry, irregular, 
rather long and thick. In the Braban- 
con it is smooth and short. 13. 
Weight—Iight weight, 5 fb. max- 

(Continued 0% page 34b) 
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WATCH YOUR STEP 


crystal slipper, lost in Cinderella’s 

day, was sequestered in Southern 
California; and that here are its des- 
cendants. 

Whether or not this be true, the fact 
is patent that Los Angeles is the abiding 
place of more beautiful shoes than any 
city known to Fashion. It is proverbial 
that on our streets the footwear is more 
carefully selected, the coloring more 
delicate, the quality better than else- 
where. 


ie IS rumored in Fairyland that the 








Five Sixteen 
West Seventh Street 
Los Angeles 





Announces the Opening of her New Shop, 
Showing models in Millinery & Furs of 
individuality selected from the most recent 
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We_ are, perhaps, insensible of this 
supremacy, supposing the attention 
given to shoe details, resultant every- 
where by reason of the short skirt. And 
it is true that not in many years have 
shoes formed so noticeable a part of the 
feminine toilet as since short skirts came 
in; but we are informed that Los Angeles 
is conspicuous among other cities for its 
fine shoes. One reason given for this 
superiority, is that our climate permits 
the use of dainty footwear throughout 
the better part of the year. 

Fashion’s sway is quite as arbitrary 
in the realm of shoes, as in clothes 
and millinery, and it is of as much 
importance that shoes be _ selected 
with discrimination for each and every 
toilet as that hats and gloves be wisely 
chosen. 

Somewhat radical are the expressions 
of foot modes for the coming season. 

The military note sounded so clearly 
in all forms of dress, is noticeable here, 
the new military heel being conspicuous 
upon many of the new Fall walking boots. 
This comfortable heel is rather low and 
mannish, and generally of leather, 
although some of the models for street 
wear have this heel covered in fabric 
to match the tops. Vamps with these 
heels are usually of leather in some 
of the tints which correspond with those 
of autumn fabrics used for suits and 
coats. Burgundy, beet-root, dregs of 
wine, and other warm, reddish tints 
are among the newest. With vamps in 
the darker leathers, tops are usually 
light; castor, beige, buff, chamoise, 
champagne, and ivory being among the 
favorites. 

A feature of the new vamps is the 
foxing which is simulated in pierced 
effects. 

Lasts are long, toes pointed, and shoes 
are built either upon extremely dressy 
lines, with Louis heels, and very highly 
arched, or have the English savor. The 
latter are for wear with strictly tailored 
or semi-tailored suits. 

Shoes shown at The Bootery, some 
of which are sketched at the top of this 








page, are decidedly mannish in effect, 
with vamps in dark, rich tones of leather 
and tops of castor, suede, or beige. 

Evening slippers shown at The 
Bootery are of elegant brocades in 
metallic warps, gold, silver, bronze and 
combinations of these metals wrought 
into designs extremely novel and yet 
chaste. With these slippers it is not 
necessary to wear buckles, as the mater- 
ials are sufficiently decorative; but many 
new designs in brilliants, and in metals 
to match the brocades, tempt to their 
addition, at least for variety. When 
buckles are added, they are so placed 
as to give an effect of the Colonial 
tongue, setting high upon the foot. 

Although there has been much talk 
about longer skirts and a consequent 
lowering of the tops of shoes, such a 
change is not observable; and in fact 
women are slow to encumber themselves 
with additional skirt length, for walking. 
Even if they do, so popular are handsome 
shoes and so habitual has become the 
care given to footwear, that it is very 
doubtful if it will be relaxed. 

At Gude’s, where particular attention 
is paid to high, dressy shoes in the 
colors popular in Los Angeles, the new 
shoes for Fall show even greater variety 
of tints than heretofore. The shades of 
gray are numerous, either as the entire 
shoe or combined woth darker tints or 
black. The brown tones are also notice- 
able. In most instances high boots are 
made with vamps of a darker leather 
than the tops. The shoes pictured at 
the conclusion of this page, were sketched 
at Gude’s and portray the new, long 
lasts and also give an idea of the varying 
tones combined in some of the newest 
shoes. 

It is said, upon good authority, that 
oxfords are coming in, and that in the 
East it is already customary to wear 
the oxford, builded upon mannish lines, 
and developed in the new shades of 
leather, with overgaiters in the darker 
shades or to match exactly with the 


tint of the street suit. Shortage of leather 
(Continued from page 34A) 














Parisian Importations and Fifth Avenue’s 


leading houses 


Long Beach 
Hotel Virginia 


T. W. Mather Co. 


Pasadena Coronado 


1166 Orange Ave, 













PHONE A- 3613 


Exclusive 


FURS 


_ of Highest 
(Quality 


at Summer Prices 


Rare Tapestries 
and Brocades 
each individual 
in design 











FURS 
Pr 


D. BONOFFEF 


The well known 


Reliable Furrier 


703 SOUTH BROADWAY 


The Season’s 
Richest Furs 
in all the 
Latest Styles 


Foxes of all 
Kinds Our 
Specialty 


Popular Prices Prevail 





REAL LACES 


including: Special Pieces, Bed 
Spreads, ‘Table Covers, Napkins 
and Luncheon Sets of Maderia, 
Filet Art Work, Cluny, Venetian 
and Italian — that cannot be 
duplicated because the war pre- 
vents further importations—at 
unusually low prices. 


Oriental Jewelry 
Seed Pearls 


Semi-Precious Stones 





Inspection and Patronage Cordially Inmted 


Foreign Art Importing Company 
751 South Broadway 
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“Safety 
First” 


O not try to cross 
ID in front of a mov- 
ing car. Its speed 
may be greater than 
you estimate it and 


there is always the pos- 
sibility of your falling 








Los Angeles Railway 
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Travel 


the safe way to 


San Francisco 


on the 


Saint 


Leaves at 5 p.m. 


“A fast schedule maintained 
with no discomfort to 
the passengers” 





E. W. McGEE, General Agent 
Six Eleven Hill Street 
60941 Main 738 


SANTA FE STATION 
A-5130 Main 8225 
Phone service day or night 
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EDISON DEVELOPMENT 


iD VERY city in Southern California will 

—4 benefit through the expenditure of 
$2,000,000, authorized. by the Southern 
California Edison Company, in increas- 
ing the heights of the Huntington Lake 
dams in the high Sierras, in order to 
furnish additional needed electrical en- 
ergy throughout the south. The work 
which is going on has been made possible 
through the settlement of the con- 
troversies between the Edison Company 
and the cities of Pasadena and Los 
Angeles. In addition the merging of 
the Edison Company with the Pacific 
Light and Power Corporation, and its 
subsidiaries, the Mt. Whitney Power 
Company and the Ventura Company, 
has been a powerful factor in this develop- 
ment. At the same time, in the spirit 
of co-operation, the Edison Company 
has put into effect a profit-sharing plan 
by which its patrons and the general 
public, as well as its officers and em- 
plovees, are to share in this saving and 
in the future development of the com- 
pany, and the securities of the company 
are being rapidly subscribed on this 
profit sharing basis. 

The huge dams, that impound the 
waters of Huntington Lake, are being 
raised 31 feet, which will increase the 
amount of water impounded 73 per 
cent., and form a lake containing 90,200 
acre feet of water. To do this work 
130,000 barrels of cement, or 700 car 
loads, are required. More than 1,000 
men are employed on this work. 

The increase in the height of this 
dam will furnish water power to equal 
the use of 600,000 barrels of oil a year 
which, at $1.40 per barrel, will result 
in a saving of approximately $1,000,000 
a year. Moreover it will permit, at 
some future date, the installation of 
penstocks for additional units of 16,500 
kilowatts each in both power plants 
now constructed, or a total of 66,000 
kilowatts, or 85,000 horse power. With 
the 85,000 horse power already created, 
this will give 170,000 horse power to 
Big Creek, in Power Plants No. 1 and 
AN 0) ee 

Located in the high Sierras, 7000 feet 
above the sea, 75 miles east of Fresno, 
reached over a railroad, 56 miles of 
which were built at the cost of $1,000,000 
in 100 working days to carry in the 
hecessary machinery and supplies, the 
Big Creek plant has already cost $15,- 
000,000. The power from this plant is 
carried over two 3-phase circuits of 





aluminum steel cored cables—each of 
the six cables larger than the famous 
Atlantic cable. These cables are carried 
on two lines of steel towers a distance 
of 241 miles from Big Creek to the Eagle 
Rock sub-station in Los Angeles. The 
water for this power is confined in a 
natural basin five miles long and a mile 
wide by three dams in which 35,000 
car loads of cement have already been 
used. One dam is now higher than any 
office building in Los Angeles. Already 
two 12-story power houses are in opera- 
tion at a cost of $600,000 each; and 
already five miles of tunnels, twelve 
feet in diameter, have been built through 
solid granite. The power transmission 
cables now in use took 8,000,000 tbs. 
of aluminum—the entire output of this 
metal in the United States for a year— 
while 14,500 tons of steel were used in 
building the transmission towers. The 
two water drops in use are 2180 and 1850 
feet, respectively, for the power plants 
already built; and the water in these 
tubes at the top of the fall enters pipes 
nine feet in diameter, coming out through 
four inch nozzles and striking the water 
wheels with a force of approximately 
1000 pounds to the square inch. 

The complete power project in the 
Big Creek district, as planned, calls for 
two more power houses, through which 
some water will pass; and in addition, 
the San Joaquin River will be diverted 
through a nine-mile tunnel into Big 
Creek, just below power-house No. 2, 
where a concrete dam will be built. The 
water from the river and that from the 
tail race of power-house No. 2 will be 
confined by a dam, and turned through 
a tunnel 415 miles long to the third 
power-house. There the water will have 
a drop of 1300 feet. After having spent 
its force in the third power-house, it 
will pass on through a tunnel 4 miles 
long, to power-house No. 4, and be used 
again to turn the mighty steel wheels. 
The fall of the water at the last power- 
house will be only 600 feet; but its in- 
creased volume will make up for the 
short distance of the drop, as compared 
with the elevations at the other power- 
house. 

If the project is completed along the 
lines contemplated, its combined gen- 
erating capacity will be 700,000 horse- 
power, or about twice the amount of 
electricity that is used at the present 
tine in the ten counties of Southern 


California. 












Red Crown’s con- 
tinuous chain of 
boiling points in- 
sures complete 
combustion. Every 
drop gives full 


power. 





(California) 
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Standard Oil Company 4 | 
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ELLEYUE 


HOTEL 


more Comfortable than Home 


300 Baths 
Large enough to give every comfort and luxury: 
small enough to insure personal attention. 


—Convenient location, willing service, good 
eating. American Plan from $4. Kuropean 


Plan from $2. 
Morgan Ross, Manager 


Geary at Taylor Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


—300 Cheerful Rooms 





The Way to 
California 


The Graphic we wish to 
say that the service of 
The Salt Lake Route 
will afford them a lux- 
uriously 
journey. 


q To Eastern readers of 
comfortable 


@ This is the short line 
from Salt Lake City to 
Los Angeles, and in 
connection with the 
Union Pacific, Chicago 
& Northwestern, and 
Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Rys. operates 
the Los Angeles Limit- 
ed and the Pacific 
Limited daily from 
Chicago to Los Angeles 








q Both are finely equip- 
ped and time is less 
than three days. 


q We shall appreciate 
your patronage. 


Any Ticket Agent will give 
full particulars about the 


Salt Lake Route 


The 
Diminishing 
Purchasing 


Power 
of the Dollar 


€| Makes of systematic saving 
and conservative expenditure a 
vital day-to-day necessity. 


q In these days of world-wide 
unrest and uncertainty he is 
indeed a wise man who pro- 
vides for his future well being 
by present day economy and 
consistent saving. 


@ In order to offset the high 
cost of every day necessities it is 
most important to get the high- 
est possible returns consistent 
with safety upon one’s savings. 
@ To do this successfully, we 
suggest your opening an account 
with our institution, where 


your dollars earn the most. 


Hibernian 
Savings Bank 


Second Floor Hibernian Building 
Fourth at Spring 
Los Angeles, California 
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TRAFFIC PROBLEM 


(Continued from page 14) 


immediate engineering questions, but the 
vision to see Los Angeles the greatest 
city, not alone in area, but in population, 
in opportunity, in safety, in beauty. 
Such a plan should be worked out by 
a man who is broad enough to realize 
that the railroads are not an evil but an 
asset to the city, and that the free and 
economical working of their facilities 1s 
necessary to their best serving the city. 


Granted that the nation is at war, that 
we should conserve our resources, that 
does not mean that we should cease to 
expand or plan for a greater city. Even 
in Europe, where war is levying terrible 
tribute, the nations are carrying on inter- 
national improvements as if there were no 
war. In fact, a committee of engineers 
representing the Italian State Railways 
have recently visited this country study- 
ing the terminal situation in various 
cities. Compare Los Angeles and its re- 
sources with almost any European city 
and you will not find its equal for possi- 
bilities of growth; of very rapid growth. 
Compare her preparedness for this growth 
and you will find her sadly deficient in 


foresight, particularly if this terminal 
situation be allowed to drag on indefinite- 
ly. Never has this city failed to grasp 
an idea rightly presented, and as little 
thought is required to convince the 
public of the urgent need of immediate 
action on this question, there is no doubt 
that steps will be taken by the many civic 
organizations to see that such plan and 
report be speedily made. The best is 
none too good for Los Angeles, and we 
should have only the best of talent plan 
for its future, realizing that a little money 
spent wisely in this direction will be the 
means of saving the city many costly 


mistakes. 
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SPEAKING OF ELSIE 


(Continued from page 13) 


“If I knew that I could 
money. It’s a great problem.”’ 


make 


“Do you prefer stage work to the 
pictures?”’ 


““Oh yes, as a general thing. But 
the pictures were interesting for a while. 
The work was quite strange and new. 
You know, getting up at seven o'clock 
in the morning, and all that.” 


Miss Janis suddenly let fly a volley 
of French, and we stiffened guiltily. Did 
she know? We are studying French 
these days, sub rosa, and we intend to 
astonish our friends later by suddenly 
revealing our fluency. But at present 
we're only at the 27th lesson in Frazer 
and Squair. And we didn’t get a word 


she said. 


Then we found that she was address- 
ing the maid,who hovered, after the man- 
ner of maids and waiters, in the back. 
ground. 

If the foregoing part of this article 
has been unserious the tempo changes 
Miss Janis talked of the war. 


She would like to see us more outspoken 


right here. 


in our patriotism here in Los Angeles. 


“OF course I feel very strongly on this 
war subject,’ she said. “I was in 
London in 1914 when war was declared. 
Later, when the wounded began to pour 
in, I sang at the hospitals. I have some 
vivid memories of them. I would go in 
a great, long room and see rows of white 
cots and the men’s faces, some of them 
almost as white as the bed covers. All 
whispering would stop and the faces 
would turn my way, expectant and 
silent. The soldiers were always very 


grateful.” 





CLEARING 





M erchants National Bank 


S. E. Cor. 6th and Spring 


J. E. FISHBURN, President 








Hibernian Savings Bank 


Second Floor Hibernian Building 
Spring and Fourth 


GEORGE CHAFFEY, President 








st National Bank 


S. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring 


STODDARD JESS, President 







I. W. HELLMAN, President 


HOUSE 


Farmers & Merchants Nat. Bank 


Cor. Fourth and Main 


BANKS 


Capital, 
$1,500,000 


Surplus and Profits 
$416,819.36 


J. H. RAMBOZ, Cashier 


Capital, $500,000.00 


Surplus and Profits 
$140,300.00 


GEORGE A. J. HOWARD, Cashier 


Capital, $1,500,000.00 
Surplus and Profits, 
$2,733,607 .40 


Deposits, $29,452,020.38 
Ww. T.S. HAMMOND, Cashier 







Capital, $1,500,000 sie 
Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 





V. H. ROSSETTI, Cashier * 














Oldsmobile Company of California 









Banking Hospitality 






@ You will find little of the cold and for- 


mal about the ‘“‘Guaranty.”’ 












q From the moment you enter the Spring 
Street entrance, the spirit of hospitality 
within the Bank is evident. 













q The Officers have their desks adjoining 
the main lobby, readily accessible to 
everyone. 
















@ ‘The employees are friendly, interested 
in things that are interesting to you, and 
always courteous. 









@ You are a guest, and as such entitled to 
the best the Bank affords. When open- 
ing your next account, plan to come to 
the Guaranty, at Seventh and Spring 
Streets. You will appreciate the spirit 
of hospitality which prevails. 














Guaranty Trust & Savings Bank 
Spring at Seventh St., Los Angeles 
SAVINGS - COMMERCIAL - TRUST 
formerly German-American Trust & Savings Bank 
Capital $1,500,000.00 Resources $25,000,000.00 
























A SMART CAR 
A QUALITY CAR 


Yidsimoluh 
EIGHT 


TOURING CAR AND 
ROADSTER NOW 
ON DISPLAY 


A HIGHLY developed quality car at a price that appeals is 
*~™ the reason for the nation-wide popularity of this eight-cylin- 
der Oldsmobile. Smart in its appearance, spirited in perform- 
ance, te car de please fhe most exacting. It will be our plea- 
sure to show the new model—7-pass., Club and 

Standard Rowdster..) Wome. . 6c... 2s UR, $1 620 
HERE 
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SMART TOURING CAR MODEL 









San Francisco—1420 Van Ness Ave 
Los Angeles—1204 So. Olive St. 
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Second and last big week began Sunday 


‘‘The Honor System’’ 


Pronounced by critics, judges, ministeiss and the 
publie “the greatest human story ever told.” 
Prices 20c and 30c. 

Shows 10, 12:15 a.m., 2:30, 4:45, 7 and 9:15 p.m. 


Miller’s Theatre 


Junction Spring and Main at 9th 
Where you see the Big Pictures 








L. E. BEHYMER, Mer. 


(TRINITY AUDITORIUM — 52,2885 
TUES. EVE. MME. MARGARET 


myta | MATZENAUER 


Only Time 


PeerlesS Hungarian Contralto of the Metropolitan 
Humanly Perfect and Perfectly Human 
DO NOT MISS THIS TREAT 
TICKETS 75c, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 


Seats Now on Sale Student Rates 








L. E,. BEHY MER, Mer 
Grand Avenue at Ninth 


Tickets are Now on Sale for the Three 


AUDITORIUM 





SPRINITY 





Philharmonic Courses 


Twenty-one Internationally Famous Stars 

Matzenauer, Ornstein, Hempel, Powell, De 

Gogorza, Ysaye, Gluck, Schumann-Heink, 
Elman, etc. 


Concerts Each Series, $5, $6, $8, $10. A financial saving worth while 

















MASON OPERA HOUSE 


BEGINNING MONDAY, OCT. 1 
THE KLAW & ERLANGER PLAYERS, WITH 


BERTHA MANN, 


a: STON 


“UNDER PRESSURE” 


A Four-Act Comedy by Sidney Rosenfeld 


PRICES: Q5c, 50c, 75c, $1.00, no higher. Matinee, Wed. and Sat. 














The Best of Vaudeville 


Every Night at 8, 10-25-50-75c; boxes 
$1.00. Matinee at 2 DAILY, 10-25-50c; 
boxes 75c. Except Holiday Matinees, 


ELSIE JANI STEN, Stelios 


and Great New Show 

CLARA HOWARD, Musical Comedy Girl 

FRITZ BRUCH, & SISTER, ’Cello and Violin 

D’AVIGNEAU’S Chinese Duet Singer and Pianist 

EVA TAYLOR, LAWRENCE GRATTAN & Co., “Rocking the Boat” 
JOE TOWLE, “Nut” 

THREE BOBS, Jugglers 

BILLY REEVES & CO., “The Right Key but the Wrong Flat” 








Orchestral Concerts 2 and 8 p.m. 


Pathe Semi-Weekly News Views 








MOROSCO THEATRE 








World’s Greatest Stock Company 







THIRD BIG WEEK 






THE PLAY OF A THOUSAND LAUGHS 


“His Majesty 
Bunker Bean’’ 


Funnier Than Any Play You Have Ever Seen 











Prices: Nights, %c to 75c 


Matinees, 10c to 50c 











NOTES AND HALF NOTES 
(Continued from page 28) 


harmonic courses are in three series of 
seven recitals each. These concerts are 
given by internationally famous stars, 
each series having an equal quota of 
vocalists and instrumentalists. 


The Tuesday Evening Series, which 
opens the season on October 9th, with 
the distinguished contralto from the 
Metropolitan, Margaret Matzenauer, as 
soloist, will continue throughout the 
year until March, with such gifted 
artists as Eugene Ysaye, Belgian violin- 
ist; Emiho de Gogorza, baritone; Leo- 
pold Godowsky, pianist; the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, Frieda Hempel, 
coloratura soprano, and Theo Karle, the 
sensational young American tenor, as 
stars. 


The Thursday evening series will be 
inaugurated November 15, with the 
popular Alma Gluck as soloist, and will 
continue until April, with concerts of an 
average of every three weeks by such 
artists as Harold Bauer, pianist; Mme. 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink, contralto; 
Reinald Werrenrath, the American bari- 
tone; Efrem Zimbalist, violinist; Cecil 
Fanning, baritone, and Mischa Elman, 
violinist. 

The Matinee Series is arranged par- 
ticularly for the out of town patrons, 
each concert being scheduled for Sat- 
urday afternoons, opening with Jeanne 
Jomelli, Dutch Soprano, October 27th. 
In addition to Eugene Ysaye, Emilio 
de Gogorza and Theo Karle, there will 
be concerts by three artists who will 
not appear on either of the two evening 
series, these being Leo Ornstein, the 
pianist whom many think the eventual 
sucessor to Paderewski, Maud Powell, 
the very gifted American violinist, and 
Julia Culp, whose lovely mezzo-soprano 
voice is unequalled on the concert stage. 


It will be noted that on the Tuesday 
and Thursday evening series there is 
not a single duplication of artists 
scheduled, while an innovation is an- 
nounced by Manager Behymer in the 
presentation of a vocal and instrumental 
series of seven events each, this for 
the benefit of those who have a marked 
preference for either the voice, the 
violin or the piano. In other words, 
the Instrumental Series will be opened 
by Leo Ornstein, Saturday matinee, 
November 10, followed by either an 
evening or matinee concert of Eugene 
Ysaye, with Harold Bauer on Thursday 
evening, December 13; Maud Powell, 
Saturday afternoon, January 5; Leopold 
Godowsky, Tuesday evening, January 
22nd; Efrem Zimbalist, Thursday even- 
ing, February 14; and Mischa Elman, 
Thursday evening, April 18. 

Margaret Matzenauer, contralto, will 
open the Vocal Series, Tuesday evening, 
October 9th, followed by Jeanne Jomelli, 
Saturday matinee, October 27: Emilio 
deGogorza, baritone, either Thursday 
evening, January 15, or Saturday mati- 
nee, January 18; Reinald Werrenrath, 
Thursday evening, March 12; Theo 
Karle, either Tuesday evening, March 
19, or Saturday matinee, March 23; 
Cecil Fanning, Thursday evening April 
11, and Julia Culp, Saturday matinee, 
April 27. It will be noted that there 
are eight vocalists mentioned; of these 
the patron may have a choice of seven. 

The prices charged for the various 
courses are nominal, and in addition to 
the financial saving, the patron has a 
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preferred seat for each of the events. 
Also Philharmonic patrons are afforded 
the privilege of purchasing their opera 
tickets and tickets for the Galli-Curci 
econcerts—which close the season in 
May—in advance. In fact, tickets for the 
Galli-Curci concerts may be purchased 
with the Philharmonic season tickets and 
as this gifted young coloratura-soprano 
was the sensation of last year’s musical 
season, @ very considerable amount of 
time will be saved by making reserva- 
tions this fall. 


SOLDIERING IN THE 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


(Continued from page 15) 


John B. Miller, president of the 
Southern California Edison Company, 
advocated the project, declaring, ‘I 
thoroughly believe in such a universal 
military training plan as obtains in 
Switzerland. I believe that compulsory 
military training means better morals, 
better health and greater efficiency than 
our nation at present enjoys’’. 

In the campaign for membership, 
the National Defense League of Califor- 
nia under the banner of the state’s most 
progressive citizenry, is planning not 
only to effect one of the biggest or- 
ganizations of its kind in the country, 
but the Southern Division, in following 
the lead taken by the north, will divert a 
part of its funds toward maintainance 
of an ambulance corps in France. 
Literature and equipment will also 
be provided from the organization's 
treasury, and in addition to the big 
membership drive which is soon to be 
started, plans are being made for a 
monstrous entertainment feature’ in 
which the motion picture folk under 
the direction of Charlie Murray, will 
do their share toward the big universal 
moment. 

Included on the state advisory 
board for the organization are the 
following prominent Los Angelans :— 
James Calhoun Drake, Chmn. Finance 
Committee; H. E. Huntington, E. L. 
Doheny, H. Jevne, George I. Cochran, 
H. W. Haldeman, John J. Byrne, God- 
frey Holterhoff, Jr., Frank M. Hauser, 
William Lacy, Wesley Clark, W. D. 
Woolwine, J. E. Fishburn, Louis M. 
Cole, R. J. Schweppe, Fred L. Baker, 
John Llewellyn, Frank P. Flint, R. H. 
Ballard, John B. Mimmer, J. O. Koepfii, 
E. G. Judah, Albert Shiels, M. A. 
Hamburger, Oscar Lawler, W. H. Har- 
rison, William M. Garland, R. I. Rogers, 
Vernon Goodwin, Marco H. Hellman, 
Herbert L. Cornish, George Goldsmith, 
W. D. Longyear, William R. Hervey, 
Daniel Murphy, L. N. Brunswig, Cecil 
B. DeMille, John Miller, H. W. O’ Mel- 
veny, R. A. Rowan, A. B. Cass, R. 
W. Burnham, Capt. L. A. Ross, Mayor 
F. T. Woodman, Capt, George Puter- 
baugh, San Diego; Harmon Bell, Oak- 
land; Col. C. H. Felton, Long Beach; Gen 
C. A. Woodruff, San Francisco; Maj. 
W. H. Peck, Pasadena. 


i THE Graphic of September 20, 

through error, the photograph of 
Miss June Braun was accredited to G. 
Edwin Williams, and that of Mrs. 
William Zurn Savage to the Hoover 
Studios. The pictures should have 


been accredited in reverse order to the 
above. 


ie 
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KENNEL COMMENT 


(Continued from page 30) 


imum; and heavy weight, 9 Ib. maximum. 
Faults—The faults to be avoided are 
light eyes, silky hair on the head, brown 
nails, teeth showing, a hanging tongue 
or a brown nose. Away back in the 
‘seventies numbers of miners in York- 
shire and the Midlands are said to have 
possessed little wiry-coated and wiry- 
dispositioned red dogs, which accom- 
panied their owners to work, being 
stowed away in pockets of over-coats 
until the dinner hour, when they were 
brought out to share their masters’ meals, 
perchance chasing a casual rat in be- 
tween times. Old men of today who 
remember these little “‘red terriers’”’ tell 
us that they were the originals of the 


I fai] to see however, that the dog is less 
worthy of admiration on that account. 
There comes a time, with canines as well 
as with humans, when a lengthy pedigree 
means an effete physique, and just as 
many of our belted earls have joined 
hands with the off-shoots of a young, new 
and vigorous nation, so the shivering or 
stertorous lap-dogs of our great-grand- 
mothers have given place to the active, 
spry, and intelligent Brussels Griffon. 
To my mind, it is futile to inquire too 
closely into his ancestry; like Topsy, 
“he growed’’, and we must love him for 
“himself alone.” 

Even in the last fifteen years we can 





CHAMPION ARROYO ANARCHIST 


A. K.C.5.B., 198,917, weight 1912 pounds 
owned by Freeman Ford, of Pasadena 


present day Brussels Griffons, and to 
the sporting propensities of the afore- 
said miners is attributed the gameness 
which is such a characteristic of their 
latter day representatives. One seldom 
sees any dogs portrayed in the pictures of 
the nineteenth century which bear much 
resemblance to the breed as we know it 
unless we accept such specimens as the 
little dog in Landseer’s well known 
picture of “‘Dignity and Impudence”’ 
But this little dog might be claimed with 
equal justice as a bad Yorkshire or a 
mongrel Skye Terrier. No one who is well! 
acquainted with the Brussels Griffon 
would claim that the breed dates back 
like the Greyhound, to hoary antiquity, 
or indeed that it has any pretensions to 
have ‘“‘come over with the Conqueror”’ 





trace a certain advance in the evolutions 
of the Brussels Griffon. When the breed 
was first introduced under this name into 
this country, underjaw was accounted of 
little or no importance, whereas now a 
prominent chin is rightly recognized as 
being one of the most important physical 
charactevistics of the race. Then, again, 
quite a few years ago a Griffon with a red 
pin-wire coat was rarely met with, but 
now this point has been generally recti- 
fied, and every show specimen of any 
account whatever possesses the much 
desired covering. It must be admitted 
that, although they ‘“‘breed true’, a 
litter of Brussels Griffon puppies will 
usually be found to vary in type and size, 
or even coloring, very much more than is 
the case with some other breeds. 
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THIS WEEK ONLY 




















Virile 








Gripping 
With a sweet love story 


J. WARREN KERRIGAN 


The world’s most romantic lover, 


“A MAN’S MAN” 


Biggest picture of the year, adapted from the 
Thrillingly Melodramatic, Red-blooded Story, 
Written by Peter B. Kyne 


in 





Romantic 
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DOGS All fashionable breeds, from 

Russian Wolfhounds to Peking- 
ese, Poms and Griffons. All sporting Ter- 
riers, mostly all imported stock. 

Boarding, Training, and conditioning 
kennels. Largest, cleanest, best equipped 
establishment west of New York. The place 
for happy dogs. Visitors welcome any hour. 

H. - ROBERTSON 
Colo. 6672 Lamanda Park, Cal. 








THE BILMER KENNELS 


AIREDALES EXCLUSIVELY 
AND 
EXCLUSIVE AIREDALES 


1444 COUNTY ROAD 
BURLINGADMIE, CAL. 

















BELLMORE 
KENNELS 


150 Arroyo Drive 
Pasadena 
Cal. 


Cocker Spaniels, all colors 
For Sale or at Stud 


Telephone Colo, 5759 














FOR SALE 


A very few fine imported 








Japanese 
Spaniels 


%a 


Mrs. Earl Remington 
415 Gramercy Place | 
Home Phone 56277 














































What Dog are 
You Looking for, 


= 





(THE Kennel Department of The 

Graphic is essentially a Reader’s 
Service. We can give you the names 
of reliable kennels where you may 
obtain any breed of dog from a Pom 
toa Great Dane. For information 
address 





Kennel Department 
THE GRAPHIC 


424 South Broadway 
Los Angeles, Cal. 











HARVARD SCHOOL iitary) 


« 


SAa 





| 
218-220 West 
Ninth Street 


Vanity Fair 
Tea Room Ba xiieey 


Luncheon and Afternoon Tea 

11:30 a.m. until 5.30 p.m. 
Cakes, Pies, Bread, etc. 
and Automobile Lunches 


Miss Chamberlain 


F-2954 
Mrs. ce © Mrs. Willlanie: 





The Coast School for Boys 
Kighteenth year opens September 17, 1917 
Summer School Held Each Year 
Accredited to West Point, eastern and west- 
cin universities. Finestequipment. Rt. Rev. 
J. H. Johnson, (Bishop Episcopal Diocese) 

President of Board. Write for catalogue. 
Western Ave. at 16th St. Home 72147 















Westlake Military School 


Boarding and Day School for Boys, now 
Iceated at Santa Monica, Cal. An idealhome 
for boys, in the finest residence district of 
Santa Monica, adjoining Park and cver- 
looking ocean. Individual instruction un- 
der competent teachers. Military system. 
Apply to COL. WM. STROVER, Superin- 
tendent, Ocean and California Aves. 








Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 
Science. Studios and Halls for all purposes 
for rent. Largest Studio Building in the West. 
For terms and all information apply to 


F. W. BLANCHARD 


233 S. Broadway 232 8. Hill Ss. 
Los Angeles, California 


CARL BRONSON 


Teacher of Voice 


Director of Music First M. E. Church, Vocal 
Study Club, Wednesday Morning Choral 
School of Opera, 204-6 Blanchard Bldg. 


Music Study Club, Long Beach, Los 
Angeles, California. 








VIOLONCELLO| 


Axel Simonsen 


Soloist and Teacher 


Solo Violoncellist of Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Orchestra and Brahms Quintet 


Studio: 103-104 Blanchard Building 
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‘SIAR ENGRAVING 





LOS ANGELES 


Phones Broadway 6486 A-4482 | 
SS eee | 
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For the most exclusive line 


of Ladies’ Hand Bags we 

suggest that you call on us. 
Many new and desirable 

creations are on display. 


(NDESTRUCTI 


LUGGAGE SHOP 
994 W. Fifth St. 
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RUDOLPH BRAND 


Violin School 
431 S. Van Ness Ave. Phone 56521 


Circular on Request 


JAPAN-AUSTKALIA 
CHINA- SOUTH AMERICA 
Main 280 - AGENTS ALL LINES - Home 10459 


DF. ROBERTSON 
400 SOUTH SPRING ST., LOS ANGELES 


The Largest and Most Convenient 


Goodyear Retail 
Service Station 
in the City 


James J. Grant Tire and Rubber Co. 
723-25 South Olive St. 


A-3897 Bdwy. 2091 


College credits, diplomas 


College of Music, U. S. C. and music degree. Provision for entering 


children. Fall term begins Sept. 10th. Catalogue mailed on request. 
246 3201 SOUTH FIGUEROA STREET SOUTH 3432 


All Departments. 


e “The Military School with the Home Life.” 
Urban Military Academy Exclusively for Young Boys. JEHleventh year 


ommences Sept. 15th. An illustrated catalogue will be sent on applicaticn to 
Edward C. Burnett, Head Master, 800 South Alvarado Street. Tel. 52647. 


PHONE 52676 


Society's Photographer 


G. EDWIN WILLIAMS 


West Seventh Street at Bonnie Brae 


Studio and Home 
LOS ANGELES 


Portratture 


non 
sectarian 


St. Catherines School for Girls. secta 


Miss Thomas’ Preparatory School for the 

Girls’ Collegiate and Marlborough Schools 
re-opens September 27th. Ideal surroundings, Automobile service 
Out-of-door Classes, Kindergarten, Corrective 325 West Adams Street 
Gymnastics. Home Department limited Telephones 23209 South 46 
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contribute to inefficiency. 
—To be efficient you must 
think. 
—When you think you save 
time, and time represents money. 
This Bank automatically saves 
time for many thousands. 


a—s 


—For this ts the Bank that 


g tghie sas thousands 
4 \ zs Open all Night and Day | 
| 


= SIXTH AND MAIN- 
BRANCHES :: TH ANO HiLt 


Twlao AND SPRING 
* 247TH. AND HOOVER 




















WEEK IN SOCIETY 


Mrs. John M. Cole, Jr., of Pasadena, 
and one of the popular members of the 
married set of the Crown 
City, has left for the east for a 
visit during the winter months 
with relatives and friends. Mrs. 
Cole plans to visit first in New York, 
later going north into Canada, where she 
will be the guest of relatives in Montreal. 

Mr. and Mrs. Seeley W. Mudd and 
Mrs. E. J. Price of Los Angeles, with Mr. 
H. C. Mudd, of St. Louis, Mo., motored 
down to Coronado several days ago, 
planning a short sojourn at Hotel del 
Coronado. 

Mrs. William John Kerr has been visit- 
ing for a week or ten days with her 
mother, Mrs. Farnum T. Fish of Los 
Angeles, having come down from the 
north for the brief trip before joining her 
husband, Dr. Kerr at American Lake, 
Washington, where he is stationed as 
medical examiner. Mrs. Kerr is a re- 
cent bride, before her marriage having 
been popular with members of the 
younger set as Miss Dorothy Fish. 

Mr. and Mrs. Felix McGinnis enter- 
tained a group of friends and relatives at 
dinner at their home in Los Angeles 
Tuesday evening. Their guests in- 
eluded Mr. and Mrs. Edward Laurence 
Doheny, who are leaving soon for Wash- 
ington; Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Wylie, 
Mr. Carl Leonardt, father of Mrs. Mc- 
Ginnis; and Mr. Frank Powell. Mrs. 
Leonardt and her daughter, Mrs. Frank 
Powell are at present visiting in the east. 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Ramsey Car- 
ruthers, the latter formerly Miss Lois 
Salisbury, whose wedding was a recent 
event of interest to Southern California 
society folk, are visiting for a few days at 
the home of Mrs. Carruther’s mother, 
Mrs. Alfred J. Salisbury in Los Angeles. 
Several informal affairs are being given 
in compliment to the young couple, 
among them being a dinner dance given 
Thursday evening last by the bride’s 
brother, Mr. Alfred J. Salisbury, Jr., 
aboard his yacht, Wisdom. Mr. and Mrs. 
Carruthers will make their future home 
in Arizona. 

Dr. and Mrs. 8. C. Schwarz of Santa 
Barbara have issued invitations for the 
wedding reception, which is to follow 
the marriage of their daughter, Miss 
Florence Irma Schwarz, to Mr. Frank 
Parks Harris, of Oak Knoll, Pasadena, 
which is to be solemnized, Wednesday, 
October 3, at the family home in Santa 
Barbara. The ceremony is to be witnes- 
sed by the immediate family only 

Los Angeles guests have been greatly 
enjoying the Roman plunges at Del 
Monte this summer Dr. and Mrs. 
Guy Cochran and their two children, 
Mrs. A. L. Cheney and daughter, and 
Ted Leeds were always to be seen there 
about one o'clock. Each evening there 
was a special dinner party in the Grill. 
One night Dr. and Mrs. Cochran would 
entertain their Los Angeles and San 
Francisco friends, the next night Mr. 
and Mrs. Al Cheney would reciprocate, 
then Dr. and Mrs. Dudley Fulton and so 
on. One could almost fancy themselves 
at one of the Southern California 
Country Clubs from the familiar faces 
gathered about the different tables. 
More Los Angeles people than usual 
were at Del Monte this year. Among 
the players appeared; E. B. Tufts, 
Edmund Burk, Thomas McCall, J. T. 
Gilmer, J. S. Aborn, Phillip Wiseman, 


younger 
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W. W. Campbell, Murry Vosburg, 
George T. Cline, Wm. H. Cornett, Wil- 
liam Harrison, James W. Powers, Ford 
Sterling, Frank D. Tatum, Earl R. 
Holland, William U. Bowman, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. L. Cheney, Dr. and Mrs. Guy 
Cochran, Dr. and Mrs. Dudley Fulton, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Nevins, Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter R. Leeds, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
W. Chase, Mr. and Mrs. John Murray 
Marshall, Mr. and Mrs. Ira W. Shirley, 
Mr. and Mrs. Martin Redmayne, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. P. Powers, Mrs. Mary R. 
Joslyn, Mr. and Mrs. Al Roscoe, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. H. Wolfelt, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. F. Montgomery, Mr. and Mrs. Nor- 
man M. Mack, Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
S. Cook, Mr. and Mrs. John M. Walker. 

From the north comes news that Mrs. 
Felton Elkins, of Montecito and Santa 
Barbara society, has joined the corps of 
volunteer workers for the Red Cross in 
France. Mrs. Elkins, in company with 
Mrs. Langdon Laws, has already departed 
for Washington, D.C., where she will re- 
main for a short time before sailing for 
France. 


WATCH YOUR STEP 


(Continued from page 31) 


and the need of utilizing it for army use 
is given as a reason for this shoe de- 
parture, 

Fashion, however, seldom cares about 
the utilitarian; but it is the fashion to 
make some pretext of war-needs, for 
everything done or undone just now. 

As a matter of fact, oxfords were about 
due for a return to Fashion’s favor for 
as those who study modes are ever 
ready to confess, fashions move in 
cycles. Oxfords have been out for 
several seasons and it is their turn to 
return. 

Nevertheless, the well dressed woman 
will adhere for many a day to her alleg- 
lance to the high topped boot. 

No form of footwear goves so trim an 
appearance, or makes the foot look as 
small, as does the high boot. Then, too 
the high boot upholds the foot and when 
not too extreme, permits of more grace- 
ful walking, since there is not the strain 
in place which is sometimes the case with 
low shoes. 

The woman who pays proper attention 
to her dress will select the shoes best 
fitted to every toilet and any mistake 
in her choice is certain to be noticed. 

Feet, however, would better be over- 
dressed than under. For example, while 
the low heel and thick sole is appropriate 
for with the tailored suit, it is 
permissible to accompany such dress with 
a shoe having Louis heels and the high- 
arced effect. But it would not do to 
wear the flat heeled mannish boot with 
afternoon dress. The same rule applies. 
in leathers. While patent leather is 
considered dressy enough for most oc- 
casions, it may be used with tailored 
clothes; but the duller leathers would 
not be proper for wear with elaborate 
toilets. 

The woman who dress, will studies 
make fine distinctions in regard to shoes 
and will regard them as quite as neces- 
sarv as such differentiation in hats or 
gloves. 

The supremacy of French taste was 
never more aptly illustrated than when 
it declared that the woman whose shoes 
and gloves are well attired has more 
than half vanquished the question of 
good dress. 


wear 
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EDDIE 
SCHMIDT 





Advance Models and 
Materials have just 
been received 


714 West 7th St. 
los Angeles, Cal. 











A Vaeation 
on Mt. Lowe 


—If you live near sea level spend your vacation 
in the mountains and get the benefit of a com- 
plete change of air and altitude— 


—YE ALPINE TAVERN and COTTAGES have 
ideal accommodations either fer boarding or 
housekeeping— 


—American Plan, $15 per week up—housekeep- 
ing cottages, $8 per week, two persons; $2 per 
week each additional person—also Housekeeping 
Cottages de Luxe— 


—Unexcelled cuisine, modern equipment, free 
showe: baths—riding, hiking, dancing, tennis, 
croquet, pocl, billiards, Edison Talking Machine, 
Player Piano, Circulating Library. Children’s 
Playground and other amusements— 


—Reservations and full details at P. E. Informa-~ 
tion Bureau cr any P. E. Agent—five trains 
daily from 6th and Main, Los Angeles—excursion 
fare $2— 


Pacitic Electric Railway 




















Go East 


through the panoramic 


Canadian Pacific 
Route 


One Way Tickets Cost No More 


We also have services to Honolulu, 
Australia, China, Japan, Europe and 


around the world. 


Call or write for full particulars 


A. A. Polhamus, Gen. Agt. Pass. Dept. 


605 So. Spring Street Los Angeles, Cal. 

















Travel the world over, select the most 
desirable climatic features of the choicest 
spots, throw them all into one and you 
have Coronado 


HOTEL DEL CORONADO 


JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager 


qj Situated that no dust, smoke or disturbing noise can penetrate its sacred 
precinct—no more perfect atmosphere for quiet repose. 


Outdoor sports and amusements on land and water, from Royal Polo, 
Yachting, Fishing, Swimming, Surf and Indoor Bathing, Motoring and Horse- 
Back Riding, to things suitable for children down to the tiniest tots. 


“Hundreds of miles of splendid automobile roads leading from the grounds 


of the hotel along the beach, around the strand and into the back country, 
through orange-groves, fertile valleys, and on into the picturesque mountains 


‘| An excellent eighteen-hole Golf Course, and two splendid Tennis Courts 


are within a few minutes walk of the hotel. 


‘| Open air school buildings and play-grounds with competent instructors 


with courses in Domestic Science, Manual Training, Dancing, and a Kinder- 
garten employing the Montessori System. 

‘| The Government Aviation School on North Island is nearby, where flights 
may be witnessed daily, and nowhere in America can aviation be seen to such 
advantage. 


‘| And just across the Bay is the City of San Diego, with the architecture 


of the late Exposition standing out against the blue sky. 


The Hotel del Coronado is conducted on 
the American plan. It is located at Cor- 
onado Beach, California, and is reached 
by train from Los Angeles, and by boat 
from all Coast points. Hotel representa- 
tives meet all trains and boats 
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»An Authentic 
Wevue of Fall 
Footwear Styles 
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The name ‘‘Cousins”’ on 
footwear stands for integ- 
rity, skilled workmanship. 
the utmost in quality and 
the utmost in style. 
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When you buy Cousins 
footwear you have the 
— satisfaction of knowing 
that you have purchased 
the best that your money 
can obtain. 


Cousins footwear is a 
New York product—cre- 
ated in America’s leading 
style center. 


There are two decided 
tendencies in fall footwear 
styles this season—lace 
boots with trim, dapper 
military heels, for street 
and utility wear, and the 
high Louis heel boot for 
smart dress wear. 

These types come in 
soft, deep tones in colored 
kids—in solid colors—and 
in combinations with 
lighter tops, and _ buck 

tops. 

YY //=) NO Aan In the military effects, 
MK f black calfskin and_ tan 
by 
HiT 
iy) fit 
Lecee! 
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arte Russia leathers will be 
Nt the prevailing modes— 
nit largely with fine fabric 
! ' tops. 

Fabric tops for Autumn 
will be largely worn in 
colors to match the vamps 
and in soft, contrasting 
tones. 

* Lace boots will be the 
vogue, with some _ ten- 
dency toward button ef- 
fects in very smart styles. 

For afternoon wear 
black pumps ornamented 
with buckles will be cor- 
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Simplicity is the domi- 
nant note in fine fall foot- 


wear with ultra-quality 
and refined elegance as M\ 


distinct features. 
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Goop FOOTWEAR 
537-539 Soa Broadway 
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One of the new ultra- One of the smart new 


smart dress shoes for autumn models’ with 
autumn, with Louis military heel, black 


heels « two-tone grey MA OMAN} vam ane eras 


fabric top. 


nit.’ 
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